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PREFACE. 



■♦*■ 



The great and increasing success that " Chit-Chat by 
Puck," has met. with at the hands of the English and 
American press, has induced the publishers to bring out 
a second series of Richard Gustafsson's fairy-tales. 
That these bright stories find favour also with the 
children themselves is evidenced by the fact that two 
editions of "Chit-Chat by Puck," issued first for the 
Christmas of last year, have already been called for. 
It is hoped that this little volume also may meet with 
the approval that its predecessor has been fortunate 
enough to achieve. 

Simultaneously with this second collection of Gustafs- 
son's tales, a third is issued, under the title " Woodland 
Notes." These three volumes, forming a complete 
translation of the " Sagor," " Nya Sagor," " Berattelser," 
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and " Svenska Taflor" (1875-77), will also be published 
together in one volume, entitled "Tea-time Tales for 
Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks," thus pre- 
senting to the English child, entire and in translation, 
the complete household book of fairy tales that is the 
great delight of his near relation, the Swedish child. 

W. S. S. & A. 

October^ 1880. 
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PART I. 
A COMEDY. 

FULLY situated 
ree forest was the 
;atre royal. But 
lot a bit like the 

one sees in the 

great cities. The sylvan 
theatre had no stony walls, no gilded tiers of boxes, 
and no other colonnades than those which the 
tree-trunks furnished, and the vaulted roof which 
covered the whole was nothing less than the blue 
heavehs. 
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The scenery was so glorious that the very best 
scene-painters sighed in despair when they beheld 
it, for anything so exquisitely beautiful even their 
magic brushes could not produce. The sun was 
the radiant chandelier, and when, there was need 
of a more mystic light, the manager draped the veil 
of night over the scene, and used the lime- light of 
the moon instead. The curtain was made of gossa- 
mer-web, into which the morning mist had woven 
thousands of glittering pearls. No red velvet 
''fauteuils" were seen in the stalls, but flower- 
embroidered grassy turfs, and mossy couches that 
changed hues every day, were liberally supplied. 
The dress-circle and the different tiers of boxes 
were birch and beech-trees, aspens and lindens, and 
topmost, on the tall pines, was the gallery, where 
perched the tumultuous " gods." 

But the orchestra was the best of all. The 
cricket played the first fiddle, and the humble-bees 
hummed the bass. The woodpecker beat the 
drum, the starling played the cornet, and the bull- 
finch performed on the flute. They did not play 
very grand music, but it was none the less beauti- 
ful on that account. It wooed the senses wonder- 
fully, and differed from the orchestral music of the 
cities in this, that the more one heard of it, the 
longer one wanted to listen to it. 

On the pink leaves of the wild-brier blossoms 
were traced with a dry fir-prickle as follows 
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"AWFULLY CLEVER: 



>> 



CHARACTERS. 

Master Puddock. 
Lady Dragonfly. 
Yellow Butterfly, Esq. (a Flirt). 

When the curtain rose the dragonfly was seen 
flying about between the fir-trees, and her wings 
glittered in the sunlight like sparkling rubies. At 
last she alighted on a forget-me-not that waved to 
and fro, and sang : 

** Though bom to live but for a day, 
How happy still am I ! 
A coloured-gossamer display, 
With life endowed I fly. 

** With love's pure joy my heart doth beat 
In life's short day of joy serene ; 
But with the sunset I retreat. 
And on the Earth no more am seen." 

"Quak, quak," said the toad, who had just 
emerged from the bog, and now leapt forth to the 
dragon-fly ; " here comes your chosen lover 1 " 

The dragon-fly appeared astounded for a mo- 

B 2 
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ment, but at last sighed : '* I had pictured him to 
myself as being handsomer than that !" 

But she chanced at the same moment to glance 
to the side where the yellow butterfly sat silent on 
a buttercup. 

"Who are you, and what do you want," the 
dragon-fly asked. 

The butterfly answered : 

" Since thee, my love, I here behold, 
With shining wings that shine like gold, 
My errand here you must have guess*d — 
Accept my love, and I am bless*d." 

" Quak, quak, what nonsense you talk. Don't 
listen to that poor gentleman, who doesn't possess 
anything, or know anything ! " 

" Quite right, too ! " whispered the blue-berry 
stalks. " Gaffer Puddock is a wise fellow, and you 
ought to accept him." 

The dragon-fly sang : 

<< Do you adore me for my golden wings' display? 
Or for my merry heart, so true and blithe and gay ? " 

" Quak, quak ! — for your own sake, to be sure," 
the toad answered aloud, but said aside, — "she 
would be the very best wife I could possibly get ; 
she only lives for one day, and then I can eat 
her." 

" There isn't a kinder being in the whole forest 
than Gaffer Puddock — at least, so he says himself," 
a tiny fir-tree stripling said, peeping forth from 
amongst the moss. 
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" Quak, quale ! you can judge for yourself/' said 
the toad, and inflated himself to appear big and 
consequential. " I am awfully clever at anything; 
but what does the 'thingemy' butterfly know? 
Nothing ! I can dive deep down in the fen, and 
drink muddy water. Can you do that ?" 

'• No," answered the butterfly. 

"I can sing quak, quak, quak ! — can you do that ?" 

" No," answered the butterfly. 

" I can swallow ten butterflies, if it comes to 
that ; but can you devour a single frog ?" 

" No," answered the butterfly. 

" Quak, quak ! I can play leap-frog both in the 
water and on the land ; can you do that } " 

" No," answered the butterfly. 

" Poor youth, he isn't up to much ! " sighed Lady 
Dragonfly. " That's a pity, for really he's hand- 
somer than the toad." 

" Quak, quak I then you consent to become my 
bride } " 

" Well, I suppose I must, since you are so awfully 
clever. But you must answer a question first : can 
you fly ? " 

'* Quak, quak ! can I fly } That you may be 
sure of. Now look at me ! " 

The puddock took a tremendous leap. 

" Hey-day ! how it goes ! " 

" Higher ! " cried Lady Dragonfly. 

" Away I fly ! " 

" Higher still ! " 
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'* Now for it ! "^ 

Gaffer Puddock jumped so high that a snakd 
which lay hidden in the brushwood saw him. 
With a few writhings, the serpent was soon on the 
spot, and snatched the toad in its fangs. " Now, 
braggart, why don't you fly ? " said the snake; and 
though Gaffer Puddock was so awfully clever, still 
he couldn't extricate himself from the serpent, but 
had to content himself with being devoured. 

Lady Dragonfly dismayed, darted up in the air 
for safety, and the yellow butterfly soared away 
also to keep her company. The dragon-fly slack- 
ened speed, and whispered : " I am surprised at 
you ; you said you could do nothing, and yet you 
can fly. 

"Though born to live but for a day, 
How happy still am I ! 
A coloured-gossamer display, 
With life endowed I fly I " 

They flew up amongst the blossoms of the linden 
tree, and some little ladybirds were invited as 
bridesmaids, and all the winged inhabitants of the 
forest came to the wedding. And when the cur- 
tain fell, the cricket began to play on his fiddle, 
and the humble-bees hummed the bass, the wood- 
pecker beat the drum, the starling blew the cornet, 
the bullfinch charmed on the flute, and Lady 
Dragonfly sang : 

** For love's pure joy my heart doth beat, 
In life's short day of joy extreme. 
Glad with the sunset I retreat 
From this life's short and gladsome dream." 
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PART II. 
A TRAGEDY. 

, and sloping to- 
south, lay a ver- 
lere the hawthorn 
eir white flowery 
like giant snow- 
sward. In the 
Iced beeches, and 
stretched their 
the air with an 
ok, because they 
wanted to battle with the east and 
north winds, instead of which they had to keep 
perfectly quiet, without even so much as a murmur 
in the still twilight of the summer. 
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" Bourn, bourn ! " played the orchestra. It was 
the bat performing with his wings, to imitate 
kettle-drums, which always are indispensable when 
a dirge is to be played. The owl had promised 
on this solemn occasion to cry " tuwhit/' though it 
was early spring, and the night was as blithsome 
as the day. The nightjar would also assist with 
a few dismal notes, and the corncrake was to take 
the lead. And these constituted the dolorous 
orchestra. 

In order to be in keeping with the solemn occa- 
sion, the bill had been written with the prickle of 
a thorn on the leaf of a sombre-coloured pansy, 
as follows : 
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"THE NIGHTINGALE: 



9f 



CHARACTERS. 

Lord Hawk of the Forest wide. 

A Raven. 

A Goldfinch. 

A Bottle Titmouse. 

Robin Redbreast. 

A Song-Thrush. 

The Nightingale. 

His Mate. 

A Mole. 

The orchestra had played the dirge all through, 
and when the curtain rose there was such a still- 
ness that a leaf which rustled was thought quite 
a disturbance. 

Suddenly melodious tones issued from the haw- 
thorn thicket. Sometimes it sounded like sonorous 
peals from silver bells, sometimes like the dulcet 
tones of a flute, sometimes it vibrated like a harp, 
and then like the speaking voice of an angel from 
afar. 

The worms peeped out of the mould to listen to 
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the song ; the lizards peered inquisitively from the 
fissures of the rocks, and even the fox, prowling 
about seeking for his prey, stopped bewitched, and 
forgot his nocturnal business to listen to the night- 
ingale — for it was he that sang so exquisitely. 

" Now he is busy," whispered the blossoms of 
the hawthorn to one another, and exhaled twice as 
much fragrance as they were wont. " For," said 
they, " he will need something to refresh himself 
with when he stops to take breath." 

" Cee-cee-cee-r- tjoy-tjoy — klou-klou-klou-klou — 
tjup-tjup-tjup ! " rang the luscious strains of the 
nightingale, and penetrated right into the heart of 
the forest. The hawthorn blossoms thought it 
exquisitely beautiful, and as they all understood 
the musical language of the warblers, they knew 
that the nightingale chanted : 

''Bright and beautiful the world is, 
And our God is wond'rous good ; 
Best of all His gifts is freedom 
To his creatures in the wood. 

" In his sight we all are equal, 

Though our gifts are not the same ; 
So all night I sing his praises, 
And at mom repeat the strain,** 

A little way off the hawthorn thicket, in a large 
oak, a little bottle-titmouse had perched, and also 
a goldfinch, both of whom had been awakened by 
the song of the nightingale. " He always disturbs 
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our night's rest," twittered the titmouse, and 
blinked with one eye, being so very sleepy. 

"And such scandalous songs he sings, too ! The 
idea of me, with my splendid plumage, being only 
an equal with such a little grey-coat as he, indeed ! " 
gurgled the goldfinch, and twisted and shook his 
tail so that everybody could see the splendid gloss 
of the feathers. 

'* What if we should complain of him to the 
dread lord of the forest, the hawk ! " 

" A very good proposal. We will sleep on it, 
though," said the goldfinch, and put his head under 
his wing, and so did the titmouse : but not a wink 
of sleep did they get that night, for the nightingale 
was in such high spirits that he warbled his revo- 
lutionary songs of liberty and equality everywhere 
amongst the wooded hills. 

The titmouse and the goldfinch accompanied 
each other at sunrise to the hawk, who dwelled far 
up in a larch-tree, which grew in the very depth of 
the forest. The titmouse trembled all over, and 
even the goldfinch was ill at ease ; but they 
encouraged each other with the thought that 
they would be revenged upon the detested nightin- 
gale. 

When the hawk saw the puny creatures coming, 
he gave them such a look by way of reception that 
they shook with fear till they nearly moulted their 
feathers. 

The goldfinch first plucked up courage,, and 
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arraigned the nightingale for high treason. ** '.We 
are all equals/ he sings ; and means, of course, 
that he is on a par with the exalted lord of the 
forest himself." 

" We will see about that ! " cried the hawk, and 
called the raven ; after which they all hied to the 
green hill where the nightingale had his nest. The 
goldfinch was ordered to fetch the culprit, and 
the titmouse was sent for Robin Redbreast, the 
beadle, who ought to be present to save, appear- 
ances. 

When the court of justice was assembled, the 
nightingale was brought forth. 

** Sing the bravura which you sang last night," 
commanded the hawk. 

'* I never sing when it is bright daylight," 
answered the nightingale. 

" That is easily remedied," said the hawk, and 
whispered to the raven to peck out the eyes of the 
nightingale. The raven complied with the com- 
mand of the dread lord, and with pleasure too, 
for the eyes of nightingales are dainty tit-bits for 
ravens. 

The empty sockets of the poor nightingale 
smarted and burned like fire; but thus he was 
plunged into night, and he began singing : 

" In his sight we all are equal, 

Though our gifts are not the same." 

"Tear the tongue out of his treacherous throat 1" 
shrieked the hawk, livid with rage ; and the raven 
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complied with the commands of the dread lord, 
and with pleasure too, for the tongues of nightin- 
gales are even greater delicacies than their eyes. 

" Now sing your songs of equality," scoffed the 
hawk, and the raven croaked a fawning approval 
of the dread lord's jest. 

^ After all this laborious business we had better 
adjourn for lunch," said the hawk, and bit off the 
heads of the goldfinch and the titmouse, doing 
justice to his meal. 

The hawk bade farewell to the raven, and took 
an airing high up in the sky. He sailed in proud 
gyrations over wood and valley, and kept a sharp 
look-out on a well-furnished homestead, and soon 
discovered a flock of hens pecking grubs and insects 
in the poultry-yard. One of the hens was pro- 
menading by herself. '' She shall be my spoil,'' 
thought the hawk ; '' I can feast sumptuously 
for many days if I bring her with me to the 
woods." 

Swift as an arrow the hawk darted through the 
air on his quarry, and clutched the poor hen in his 
pitiless talons ; but when he intended to take wing 
again with his easy prey, he found that she was 
too heavy for him, and that he could not get off 
either, for he had sunk his claws too deep into her. 
At this moment the buxom housewife came out, 
having witnessed the whole affair from one of the 
windows, and with a sturdy stick beat the hawk 
till he died. 
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^' I will pay yoii for all your deeds of plunder/* 
said the woman; and then one of the farm-servants 
came and took the defunct hawk, and nailed him 
above the barn-door. 

The poor nightingale sat in the hawthorn thicket 
without being able to see the glorious world, or 
even to lament in song his sad fate. But his loving 
mate came to him after a while, and she said : 
'' Tis better that a nightingale should be dead than 
not be able to sing any more ; " and with that she 
thrust her beak deep into his breast, so that he fell 
down dead. Then she flew to the mole, and 
requested him to dig a grave, and when towards 
evening it was ready, they laid the songster 
in it. 

'' Oh I I wish there was some one to sing at his 
grave," sighed the nightingale's widow ; but there 
was no chance of getting any one, for her mate 
had been the only nightingale that dwelt in the 
woodlands near. There she sat sorrowing, and 
gazed at the sun setting in clouds, and then she 
said to the mole : '' I suppose you must fill the 
grave now, without anyone having sung at it." 

But just as the mole had begun to scrape to- 
gether the mould, sonorous tones rang from the 
top of the tallest tree. It 'was the thrush, who 
sent his brother songster his last greeting. When 
the sun had gone down, the thrush ceased, and the 
mole buried the nightingale. The mournful mate 
flew home to her nest, and there she brooded upon 
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the future, in which, she thought, the little ones 
will grow up to sing, like their father — 

** In his sight we all are equal, 

Though our gifts are not the same." 

And the manager drew down the sombre 
shadows of night for a curtain to shroud the dole 
ful scene, and everyone hied home to his nest or to 
roost, deeply impressed with the sad tragedy of the 
heroic songster-prince of the woods, enacted to the 
life at the sylvan theatre. 
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/^N the radiant road between heaven and earth 
countless winged messengers hied to and fro. 
Some flew down to earth and dispersed amongst 
the high and lovrly, rich and poor ; others flew up 
to the eternally br^ht regions, and hastened to the 
sanctuary, where the Book of Record lay opened 
with shining leaves, for all good deeds which the 
angels had witnessed upon earth were recorded 
in that book. 
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One of the winged little ones stepped forward 
and said : — " I saw a man who had great wealth, 
and gave thereof to the poor, but not to those that 
came to his door and held forth their hands, nor 
to those that in suffering implored him when he 
went abroad on his way. When he gave, thousands 
and thousands were told of it, and he proclaimed 
loudly to the world that after his death all his 
possessions should become a source of blessing to 
sufferers, and it was arranged that this donation 
should bear the name of their benefactor and carry 
to posterity the witness of his great benevolence. 
And men praised him for his goodness of heart, 
and he was rewarded with the distinction which 
the mighty of the earth confer. This was the 
good deed I beheld. O Lord, may the recording 
angel inscribe it." 

The pen which was guided by an invisible 
hand, moved over the leaf, and the good deed was 
registered, but for a stop was put the variegated 
star of vanity. 

Then another angel stepped forth and spoke : — 
" I stood one day in the lowly hut of a husband- 
man. Some one knocked at the door, and when 
his wife opened it there appeared on the thresh- 
old a wan and suffering woman, with a child at her 
bosom ; * I dwelled not far from here, with my 
husband and our two children. But one night our 
hut was burned to the ground. My husband first 
carried me out, and then my little boy here, but 

c 
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after he had gone back to the burning house to 
save our other child, he never returned.' Thus 
spoke the woman and sank down exhausted. But 
the husbandman gently raised her, and treated 
her and the child to the best he had, and said : — 
' I am very poor, and I have many children to 
provide for, but yet remain with us, and I will 
work a couple of hours longer every day, that it 
may suffice for us all' And the man of poverty 
and toil exerts himself early and late to earn bread 
for those unprotected ones, thrown on the mercy 
of the world. This is the good deed I witnessed. 
O Lord, inscribe it in the Book of Record ! *' 

Then the pen moved again, and the good deed 
was inscribed, and for a stop was put the star of 
love, so radiantly bright that the variegated light of 
vanity appeared like a flickering lamp by its side, 
and the angels who surrounded sang aloud a hymn 
of praise as they beheld the bright sign of the 
Lord's delight. 
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'T'HE whole hill was bright with blue and white 
violets, but down by the side of the ditch, which 
lay basking in the sun of early spring, grew a family 
of newborn cowslips. They were the very first 
ones which the sunbeam had awakened with its 
c 2 
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kiss, and they were rejoicing in the morning of life. 
" Hey ! here comes the zephyr to rock us ! " one 
of them called out, and swayed to and fro on its 
tall stalk. " The sun has coloured me so that I 
shine like bright gold/' said another, and nodded 
to the sun. 

" To stand here on the edge of the ditch and 
bask in the sunlight is most delightful," whispered 
a third, and they all agreed that no one could be 
happier than they. 

Suddenly two children's piercing voices were 
heard, and two ragged little girls hastened to 
where the cowslips grew. 

" Oh, look what pretty cowslips ! " 

*' They are the first this year ! " 

" I am so glad we found them." 

"We will gather them and make little bunches." 

" And then we will go to town and sell them." 

The flowers all quivered when they heard their 
fate, and they were ready to cry when they felt 
the children break their stems and carry them 
away from the sunny ditch. 

When the children came home to their little 
cottage, they placed the cowslips in old broken 
bottles into which they poured water, and there 
they had to remain during the night. It was 
a very different lot to being out amongst the 
glorious surroundings of nature. The hut was 
dark and dismal, and in a bed lay the mother of 
the children^ ailing and moaning. 
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" We have found some Cowslips, mother 1 " cried 
the children. The poor sufferer stretched forth 
her hands to embrace her little ones. 

** Early to-morrow morning we will go to town 
and sell the flowers, and with the money we will 
buy something nice for you, mother, that will 
make you well again." 

A faint smile hovered for a moment over her 
lips, and her eyes glowed as she Axed them on 
the children clinging to her bedside. 

A strange feeling came suddenly over the cow- 
slips, and somehow they fancied the room was no 
longer dark and dreary. Nay, it was even far 
more light than it had been out on the edge of 
the ditch. And the children's voices sounded 
even prettier than the thrush's song amongst the 
woodlands, and the look from the mother's eyes 
felt warmer than the sunbeams. The little flow- 
ers that but a while ago had been so dejected, 
now felt glad that the children had taken them 
with them, and they did not get a wink of sleep 
the whole night from sheer joyous excitement. 

In the morning the cowslips were arranged in 
a neat little bunch, and the little girls carried them 
to the large town, where everything appeared only 
in the tintful colours of grey and white, and where 
no flowers peered forth to enjoy the gladness of 
the laughing sunshine. The children repaired to 
the market-place, and soon a fine lady came and 
looked at the cowslips. 
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** Cowslips already ! ^ she exclaimed, and bent 
down to inhale their fragrance, and the little 
flowers exerted themselves to do their best, for 
they thought, " If we please the fine lady well the 
little ones will get more money for us." 

And the fine lady took the cowslips, and 
gave the little children a large silver coin. They 
looked first at the coin, and then at each other, 
and their eyes beamed with joy as they nodded 
good-bye to the cowslips, which were now carried 
up into a large house, and placed in a gilded 
vase. There they remained a few days in water, 
and then they began to wither. 

" If we had remained on the edge of the ditch, 
certainly we should have lived longer," one of the 
flowers whispered ; ** but rather than enjoy my- 
self a whole summer, I prefer to wither here, with 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have brought 
happiness to others." All the other cowslips 
joyfully agreed with this one, and then they 
thought of the little children, and how happy they 
would feel when they met their mother. And 
at this thought all the little flowers exhaled their 
last fragrance, and with a floral sigh breathed their 
last in life, and sank down withered and dead 
in the gilded vase. 
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for the footman^ and asked him : '' Do you think, 
James, it is warm enough to-day to allow Polly 
to be placed outside ? " 

" YeS; I certainly think so, my lady," answered 
James. 

"Well, then, hang the cage outside this win- 
dow." 

" Pretty Poll ! pretty Poll ! " cried the parrot, 
when James approached her. The cage in which 
she sat was richly gilded, and she herself was 
green, and adorned with red and blue feathers. 
James took the cage and hung it outside the 
window, and there Polly sat staring with a dull 
listless look at the fresh verdure of the lawn, and 
the budding blossoms of the chestnut-trees. 

" Pretty Poll ! " she cried incessantly, but at last 
she got tired even of that, and perching on only 
one leg, she took a quiet nap. 

Then a skylark from the grove came, and trilled 
such gladsome and jubilant strains that Polly be- 
came quite awake. The lark grew silent for a few 
moments when he beheld the gilded cage, but after 
a pause he began singing : 



« Need I wonder, goTgeotts stranger. 
That thy bosom heaves with rage 
Sitting there forlorn and wretched. 
Prisoner in a gilded cage." 

The parrot grew rather vexed at this address, 
and answered in the popinjay language : 
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" Don't deplore the * pretty Polly,* 
Best of fortunes smiles on folly. 
I, when others sigh oppress^, 
Take it easy, eat and rest" 

But the little lark shook his head, and looking 
at the prisoner with heart-felt compassion, sang : 

*' Parrot I dost thou never dream 
Of better things than sops with cream ? 
Can'st thou easily forget 
Playmates whom thou erst hast met ? 

" Long'st thou not in forest fiee 
To rest beneath some shady tree? 
Longest thou not to soar in space, 
Or with thy friends to wing a race ? 

'' Dost thou never yearn or long 
With longings strong and yet more strong 
To join in freedom's gladsome strain, 
And be to friends restored again ? " 

The parrot, exasperated, climbed up and down 
in the cage, and was preparing herself to answer, 
but suddenly the report of a gun was heard, and 
the skylark felt life ebbing from his heart. The 
parrot trembled and quivered all over with excite- 
ment, and squeaked : 

" Now safe within my cage, I see 
The woes of those who would be free ; 
And so, contented with my state, 
I mourn, oh lark, thy wretched fate.*' 

The skylark dropped, and fell with flapping 
wings to the ground, and the glorious world faded 
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before his eyes. But still he sang, and there was a 
celestial intonation In his voice : 

" What though death is fast approaching, 

Cease, oli friend, thy vun reproaching— 
Freedom, still I say, is best 1 

" Short my life, but full of pleasure ; 
I have never borne the chain. 
Freedom is the richest treasure ; 
Dying I*ve not lived in vain." 




Or. The Right Man in the Right Place, 



TJIS name was Olave, but he was g^enerally 
called Olle, or Oulley, as they pronouncei) 
it, for convenience sake. He was only a servant 
on the farm attached to the manor, and certainly 
there was nothing remarkable In that, but then, 
the fact that he was madly In love, with his 
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master's young daughter Rosey was unusual, and 
that he wanted to marry her was the most extra- 
ordinary of all. 

But even in other respects OUe was different 
from other people, for he was always on the look- 
out for something, and what others threw away 
he would preserve, "for," said he, "it is always 
good for something," and he put his gatherings 
and pickings into his large leather-lined pocket. 

One evening, as he returned from labour in the 
fields, he found a short piece of rope in the road. 

" Always good for something ! " said OUe, and 
put the rope into his pocket. And he thought : 
" Well, now I have got a piece of rope, but for 
all that I am not going to hang myself, because 
then I could never marry Rosey, and that I am 
determined to do." 

Something yellow was shimmering on the road- 
side, and when OUe looked at it, he found it was 
a large piece of cheese-paring, which some of 
the servants belonging to the manor had thrown 
iaway, for eatables were so plentiful there that the 
men only ate the inside crumbs of the cheese, and 
flung the rind away. 

" Always good for something ! " said OUe, as he 
|>ut the cheese-paring into his pocket. 

When OUe arrived at the manor he met Rosey, 
who was coming from the poultry-yard, for the 
chickens were her pets, and she always delighted 
in throwing corn to them* 
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Rosey did not look particularly bright, and her 
eyes told a tale, for she had been crying. OUe 
felt this sorely, so he mustered courage and 
said, 

" Here, / am come, who mean to make Rosey 
feel glad again." 

" Oh dear no, Olle, all my joy is past now, for 
to-morrow I must marry that tall gawky Baron," 
said Rosey, and commenced crying anew. 

"Oh! I will prevent that 1 " said Olle, and 
boldly hugged her in his arms, and impressed a 
kiss exactly on her lips. 

But, believe me, there certainly never was such 
an ado at the manor before. Rosey's father came, 
and the Baron-lover came, and the whole family 
came, and all the servants came, and everybody 
in a hurry, and all, except Rosey, said that Olle 
must immediately be discharged, and leave the 
farm, and he was at once driven off the premises, 
and had to take refuge in the wood, late at night 
though it was. 

'* Come back again to me soon !" Rosey sobbed, 
and waved her handkerchief ; for now in that bitter 
hour of parting she felt that Olle was her best 
friend. 

" When I return they will know who is coming 1*' 
Olle called out, and tried to look defiant, though 
the tears were nearly choking him. 

Midnight found Olle wandering in a dark fir- 
tree forest, but he did not care where he went, for 
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all his thoughts were with Rosey, who was to 
become a bride the following day, and that was 
the worst thing which could have happened since 
Olle was not to be the bridegroom. 

" Ough ! ough ! " panted something in the wood, 
quite near to Olle, and when he looked to the 
place from where the sound came, he saw a very 
old man, who held a large goat by the horns. 
The goat gambolled and leapt, and dragged the 
groaning old man behind him. 

" Is that your goat, sir ? *' Olle questioned. 

'' I should think it is ; he has run off to the 
woods, and now I mean to house him again, but 
he is tearing and dragging me along instead, so I 
fear I shall not reach home without a broken limb. 
Ough ! I wish a body could rest a little 1 " the old 
man groaned. 

'' Nothing easier than that I" said Olle, and took 
the rope from his pocket, and tied the goat to a tree. 

*' Honour and blessings on ye, my boy," said 
the old man, and wiped away the sweat from his 
forehead. He seated himself on a large stone, 
and sighed, " Well, everything would be all right 
now, if only I had a bit for supper." 

"Well, that's an easy matter," said Olle, and 
produced the cheese-paring from his pocket. 

The old man enjoyed it heartily, and when he 
had eaten it all up, he said, "Well, everything 
would be all right now if only I had got something 
to drink." 
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" Nothing easier than that ! " said Olle, and ran 
away to the brook and fetched some water in a 
hollow he had made on the top of his cap ; but 
when he returned the old man had already risen, 
and unfastened the goat from the tree. 

" On yonder stone thou wilt find my stick and 
cap, which I give thee in exchange for thy rope 
and cheese-paring," the old man called out ; " the 
stick will beat everyone who deserves a good 
thrashing, and anybody who dons the cap will see 
people as they really are, and hear their innermost 
thoughts. But return now again to Rosey, for 
she is awaiting thee." When the old man had 
done speaking, he trotted off with the goat over 
trunks and stones, at such a fearful rate that it 
was a wonder he didn't break his neck. 

"Always good for something," said Olle, and 
put the cap in his pocket, and took the stick in 
his hand, and recommenced his wandering, and 
just as the sun rose he found himself on the road 
that led to the manor. 

'^ A fellow must cut a bit of a dash when he is 
going to a wedding," Olle said to himself, and put 
the red cap he had got from the old man on his 
head. At this moment a few of the wedding 
guests came driving along, and Olle stood quite 
dumbfoundered at what he saw. 

The cap had a marvellous power. Two prim 
young ladies looked like two grey geese, and Olle 
could perfectly well hear their innermost thoughts, 
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which consisted of nothing but envy that it was 
Rosey's wedding and not theirs. 

In the next carriage rode a fat old major, but 
he appeared like a muzzled bull. Then there 
came an elderly spinster, and she looked for all th^ 
world like an old parrot ; and when at last the 
parson and the beadle came in a chaise, Olle could 
no longer refrain from laughing right out, for 
their thoughts were not at all bent upon the 
solemn rite that was to be performed, but they 
were trying to guess how large the gratuitous fees 
would be, and if the grand repast would be well 
spread and palatable, and if there would be any 
chance of secreting a few bottles of wine for the 
homeward journey. Olle doffed his cap before 
His Reverence from sheer habit, and all the fun 
vanished, and he could see nothing but the 
beadle's sanctimonious face, and the placid shining 
smiling countenance of the parson, but when he 
donned his cap again, he nearly burst his sides 
with laughing, and he very nearly got a stroke 
from the whip. 

In the grand suite of apartments everything 
was prepared for the wedding, and as soon as the 
parson was ready, the bride and bridegroom were 
brought in from opposite sides to be united. But 
at this moment Olle appeared in the doorway and 
said : '' I should think I am the right man to be 
the bridegroom here, since I am the one that the 
bride loves." 
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All the guests were struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at this audacity, and the bride's father flew 
into a towering rage. He ran towards Olle and 
cried out : " If I had a stick I would teach you 



manners." 



" Nothing easier than that ! You are welcome 
to have the loan of mine, squire," said Olle, and 
handed him the stick which he had got from the 
old man in the wood. 

And all at once the stick began to work, but in- 
stead of hitting Olle's back, it turned in quite 
different directions. First of all the stylish bride- 
groom, the long lanky Baron, got a thorough 
thrashing, and then it had a merry fling right and 
left on the whole gathered throng of the guests, 
who all took to flight, as fast as they could, headed 
by the parson and the beadle. At last the squire 
sank exhausted down at one of the windows, and 
the stick dropped from his hand. '*0h, my 
poor head, everything is whizzing round," he 
groaned, and wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. 

** You ought to be cautious of draught, squire," 
Olle said, and put the red cap on his master's 
head, and then his brains no longer whirled 
round. He rose and looked at the assembled 
guests down in the courtyard, and he thought to 
himself — 

" Many a stripe fell on a proper hide," and, 
when he turned round his eyes lit upon the bride- 

D 
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groom; who had taken refuge in a comer of the 
room. 

"Oh, fie I he has the face of a fox!" the 
squire called out, and when he heard his inner- 
most thoughts, he added: "Oh, it was only for 
the sake of my money that you wanted to marry 
Rosey, but I will teach you — " 

" Here is the stick! " said OUe. 

But when the Baron-lover heard this he darted 
down stairs, and along the road as fast as his long 
legs could carry him. When Olle stretched out 
his arms, Rosey could no longer restrain herself, 
but threw her arms round his neck, and said : 

" I felt certain the right bridegroom would come 
at last ! " 

And the squire could do nothing but smile 
complacently at the pretty group, for, thanks to 
the magic cap he could now discern a faithful 
servant in Olle, and he heard his innermost 
thoughts that were all bent upon Rosey's happi- 
ness, with a desire to become the joy and comfort 
of the squire's old age. And when Olle now 
told the story about the cap and stick Rosey 
said: 

" I should not like to wear that cap, for every- 
body is happiest as long as he can think well of 
others." 

But the squire said : " I mean to keep the stick, 
for it might prove of great use to me ; who am a 
little shaky in my hand." 
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And the paraoa and the beadle were sent for 
anew, and such a joUy ^wedding took place, and 
with such feasting ; nor had his Reverence or the 
beadle cause to complain that their fees were 
niggardly. 




D 2 



The Singing Ant. 



TN a lat^e wood where grew every known kind 
of tree, and all sorts of gorgeous flowers, lay 
the ants'-hill in which Twitter, the singing etnme^ 
dwelled. 

There were thousands and thousands of ants'-hills 
in this wood, which was watered by innumerable 
lakes, where the waves and the moonbeams to- 
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gether wove immeasurable scarfs of rippling 
tissue ; in fact, the wood was so large and ex- 
tensive that in some places there was never any 
winter, and the sun was so scorching that the 
ants became quite dark, and the whole year round 
ran about without any clothes ; and in other parts 
of it, again, it was so cold that the ants had to 
clothe themselves in garments of the shaggy tufted 
goat-beard, and warm the inside of their hills with 
fires, made of the prickles of the fir and pine 
trees. 

Twitter's ants'-hill lay in a part of the wood 
where winter and summer alternated ; where the 
daisy nodded pleasantly to its sister snowdrop in 
her white hood, and the cowslip gave itself airs to 
charm the lily-of-the-valley, which pouted with its 
petals as if it wanted a kiss. 

It was spring, and the thrushes were calling 
out, " Heet, kee, ho ! heet, kee, ho I " and, perched 
on the pine-tree tops peeped at the sun, which 
was looking forth from the mountains in the east. 
The ants'-hills were full of life and bustle, of 
toiling and jostling; and some of their inhabitants 
were even trampled to death by busy eager ants ; 
but nobody heeded that, as long as the gathering 
went on and some lucky ones reached their goal. 

*' To business 1 to business ! " all the ants called 
out, and almost ran each other down in their 
flurry as they left their individual homes, and off 
they hurried into the wood to gather chips, and 
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prickles from the fir and pine trees, also dead 
flies and other tiny creatures, for they were not 
squeamish* 

When the busy ants passed Twitter, who had 
emerged a little while before the others to mount 
a frond and sing his morning hymn, they all 
leered at him, and shrugged their shoulders, and 
a venerable old emmet of experience said, " Get 
to work, young lout, or you won't get anything 
to eat when dinner-time comes." 

Twitter ran down the grass to accompany the 
others to work, but when he had gone a little way 
he heard a little green linnet sing so beautifully 
that he really could not help stopping to listen, 
and at last he joined in the tune. 

" Ris ras, ris ras," it sounded down on the path, 
and when he looked thither he saw it was the 
other ants returning home, heavily laden with 
spoil. 

Twitter then also returned to the ants'-hill, for 
it was dinner-time, and he was hungry, but all the 
others eyed him askance, for he brought nothing 
with him. 

" I will sing for them, and then they will be sure 
to give me something to eat," Twitter thought to 
himself. 

Now began a general feasting in the ants'- 
hill, and all got their fill except Twitter, for, 
although he sang all manner of nice madrigals, 
no one offered him anything. 
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Twitter became very downcast, and bethought 
JiiiBBelf of going abroad in the wide world again, 
when a white little ant came to him, and gave him 
a crumb of bread, and looked so kindly at him 
that Twitter on the instant fell in love, and hugged 
the white ant to his bosom, and kissed her several 
times. But, would you believe it? this caused 
quite an uproar in the ants'-hill, for the white ant 
was daughter of the wealthiest emmet in the com- 
munity. The ant burgher, her "pa," came, and 
brought with him another, who was distinguished 
by something like spurs on his hindermost legs, 
for he belonged to the guard of the ant-city, and 
everyone voted that Twitter should be turned 
away and forbidden ever to show himself again, 
as he was such a drone and could do nothing but 
sing from morning to night. A song was all very 
well, but it wasn't worth anything. 

The white ant cried and prayed for Twitter, 
but he with the spurs waltzed with her till her 
tears dried, and a consequential emmet in a black 
hood expelled Twitter from the ants*-hill, and 
enjoined him to gather fifty dry prickles of the 
fir trees before night, if he would be housed 
and again accepted as a working member of the 
fraternity. Dejected, and with an aching heart, 
poor Twitter went again into the wood to fulfil the 
conditions, or else he would get neither lodging 
nor food, and, what most preyed upon him, would 
never again see the white ant 
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" Oh, look there ! any quantity of dried prickles I 
now then to work 1 *' 

" Heet, kee, ko ! Heet, kee, ko ! " the thrush 
sang; and the beautiful warble made Twitter 
quite forget the dry firs. 

" Oh, what a choice flower—- carmine with white 
stripes, and what a delicious fragrance ! " 

Twitter, without a moment's hesitation, ran up 
the stalk and dallied on the pretty petals. 

" Oh, I wish the darling white ant were beside 
me now, how delightful it would be ! " he sighed, 
and kissed the leaves of the beautiful flower, and 
fancied they were the lips of his white little sweet- 
heart 

" Bing, bong, bing, bong I " the blue bells rang, 
calling to vespers in the woods. 
, It startled Twitter fearfully, and he hurried 
down from the flowers, for now he remembered 
the condition of the fifty dry prickles. He ran 
at full speed to the heap of dry firs he had seen, 
but not one waif remained, they had all been 
carried away by the diligent ants, while he had 
been idling in the chalice of the flower, and 
listening to the warblings of the thrush. 

So Twitter would riot be allowed to return, 
nor to see his beloved one, and he wandered about 
in the wood without an aim, and shed many 
bitter little tears. 

" Look there, at the base of the white stone is 
a new-made little grave 1 " 
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Twitter trembled all over, and took a circuit to 
be able to get up on to the stone. 

There he reclined, and pity dried his eyes with 
the shimmer of a lingering sunbeam, for the sun 
was just setting. The lilies-of-the-valley jingled 
their bells, and all the songsters of the wood 
sang, and Twitter began singing, but then all the 
birds stopped and listened, for Twitter had never 
sung so beautifully before. 

*' He is fading in music," whispered the winged 
inhabitants of the wood in whispers to each other. 

The convolvuli clapped their leaves together for 
applause, and called out, " Bravo 1 " 

But Twitter did not listen to their praise, for he 
had only eyes for his white little emmet, which 
with gold-sprinkled wings fluttered on the leaves 
of a daisy that grew near the big stone. 

" Come with me, do I " entreated the white little 
lady emmet. 

" I have not got any wings, as you have had 
bestowed since I saw you last," Twitter lamented, 

*' You will get them if you follow me in death, 
therefore descend without dread into the grave 
that lies open at your feet" 

" But it is not my grave 1 '* 

"It is your beloved one's — ^'tis mine I" whis- 
pered the white little creature, and her visage 
shone resplendent. 

" I follow thee ! " responded Twitter in a fading 
cadence, and precipitated himself into the grave 
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below. But lo ! suddenly he found himself sitting 
beside his beloved one, on the petals of the daisy, 
and even his wings were besprinkled with gold. 

** Farewell, farewell!" the flowers whispered, 
and Twitter kissed his bride, and jQev ndi her 



The moonbeams illumed the wood. All the 
flowers closed their petals and nodded in sleep, 
except the blue-bells that tolled a funeral dirge, 
A procession of mourners arrived, and stopped at 
the new-made grave. *' Who is being buried ? " 

" A pure white innocent !" everybody sighed, and 
they were making ready for lowering the coflin, 
when they discovered Twitter lying dead at the 
bottom of the grave. "God's will be done!" 
they said, and the white ant was allowed gently 
to sink by the side of her faithful dead lover, after 
which they filled the grave with earth. 

When the sun had arisen anew, a green sod 
had grown over the grave, and out of the verdure 
rose two slender flowery stems, one with a white 
and one with a red chalice, which leaned lovingly 
against each other. 

" Ris ras, ris ras," it sounded down among the 
grass, it was the ants hurrying past, but every- 
body had forgotten Twitter, except one eye- 
witness, the little daisy, which related this fairy- 
tale to me. 



^ing %Rxm, 



" 'T'HE king is dead ! Long live the king I " So 
the populace called out — ^just as now-a-daya 
— in the land where dwelled King Karius. 

The father of Karius, the old king, was recently 
deceased, and the son was at once proclaimed, 
though he was very young. 

When he had been crowned, and was returning 
on his palfry from the cathedral, all the people 
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knelt down wherever he went, and the courtiers, 
who had assembled on the stairs of the palace, 
bowed so low that they knocked their foreheads 
against the steps. 

The young monarch felt a strange feeling of 
delight thrill his blood when he beheld all this 
humility, and as soon as he had entered his pri- 
vate apartments, he issued an edict that the 
courtiers always should stand on the stairs and 
bow, and that whenever the king went out the 
people should gather in the streets he intended to 
pass, and on their knees salute th^ir monarch. 

When evening came there was a deal of gossip- 
ing amongst the courtiers. Various proposals were 
made to avail themselves as much as possible of 
the newly-discovered vanity of the king. They 
decided that they should all eat honeysuckle, an 
herb which would give the sweetest and most per- 
suasive tone to the voice. 

When the king descended the stairs of the 
palace the next morning, all the courtiers had 
assembled and bowed with servility and even sang 
a song of praise in honour of the king. 

Karius felt himself so pleased and happy that 
he remained a good while listening to the chant, 
the burden of which tinkled in his ears: 



** Our mighty monarch's 
Supremely placed on high. 
But higher still his throne 
We long he'd elevate." 
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Thus sang the courtiers, and it charmed the 
king like the strains of nightingales, such won- 
drous magic is there ever in the tones of flattery. 
When the king came again into his private apart- 
ments he issued the command that his throne 
should be removed to the roof of the palace. 
" There I shall be still more elevated," he thought, 
and felt his power to be great, and himself raised 
far above the common herd. The next day, when 
the king was seated on his throne, placed on the 
roof of his palace, he listened again to the song of 
praise from his courtiers, who had assembled in 
the courtyard to do homage to their mighty lord. 
This time it was a different tune, but even softer 
and more sonorous than before, but the burden of 
the song was the same : — 

** Our mighty xnonaxch's 
Supremely placed on high, 
But higher still his throne 
We long he'd elevate.** 

The king's heart leapt for very joy at the 
supreme happiness he felt, but he thought of 
the burden of the song, and looked anxiously 
around ; but when he saw the church-steeple his 
countenance brightened. 

As he entered his council-chamber he gave 
orders that his throne should be placed on the 
topmost height of the church-spire. 

** There," he said to himself, " I shall be placed 
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higher than any monarch ever was before me/' 
and he felt unspeakably happy at the thought 

However, many days passed before the throne 
could be placed there, and before the stair lead- 
ing to the summit could be ready and erected. 
The king's frame wasted in the meantime from 
his ardent longing to see his object accomplished, 
though the courtiers sang songs of praise to him 
night and day. 

At last everything was ready, and the king 
mounted the staircase with much pain, and 
reached the summit, where he seated himself on 
his throne, and his breast heaved with inex- 
pressible delight now that he found himself ele- 
vated so far above mankind. 

Suddenly the song from below reached his ears, 
and the strains swelled with deafening power of 
ecstatic praise, for the courtiers had trained the 
whole populace of the land to join in the song, The 
king listened and noted that it was a new melody, 
but that the burden of the song was the old : — 



'' Onr mighty monarch's 
Supremely placed on high, 
But higher still his throne 
We long he'd elevate." 



^ But higher still I long to elevate my throne,*' 
the king reiterated, and looked all around in des- 
pair, for now he could not get higher. ''Could 
I not be placed equal with God ? " he thought, 
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but his brains grew dizzy at this impious thoughti 
and he tumbled down and broke his neck. 

And the courtiers gathered his royal remains^ 
and interred them with great pomp and ceremony, 
and accompanied them to the tomb with ostenta- 
tious grief, but secretly they laughed in their 
sleeves that their plan had succeeded so well^ and 
they ruled themselves evo* afterwards. 




^t gi0&t goijb. 



T ITTLE Ellen sat with her blind old foster- 
father on a green mossy bank ; the aged 
man was ill and faint, and they could get no 
assistance, for they were in the midst of a large 
forest, where the shadows spread darker and 
deeper every moment, for the day was fast fading 
into night 
The old man, with his breast heaving in pain, 
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was reclining against the trunk of a tree, and 
when murky night lay heavy around, the angel of 
death appeared by his side. 

"Farewell, my darling Ellen," the blind old 
man whispered ; " remember that you never wan- 
der from the right road." And heavy wings 
flapped upward amongst the trees, and little Ellen 
was left alone — alone in the wide world. She 
cried bitterly, and seated herself by the side of 
the running brook that flowed among the fallen 
trees and mossy stones. After a while the wood 
became quite light, for the moonbeams flitted 
amongst the trees. 

Strange things were told by the whispering 
leaves of the aspen trees, which stood on the 
banks of the brook ; the flowery and porous sod 
moved uneasily, and strains of music seemed to 
come from afar ofif, but in reality it was quite 
near, although it sounded so faint, for it was the 
music of the elfin band. 

The fairies made a ring round about Ellen, but 
those that did not dance fluttered from flower to 
flower and shook the stems, till it sounded like 
the tinkling of thousands of little silver bells; 
and this woke the feathered songsters roosting 
in the trees all around, and they warbled a few 
notes, but when they found it was still night, they 
broke off and hid their little heads under their 
wings. 

Suddenly the dance stopped, and a bright light 
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was reflected upon the grassy tufts — it was the 
fairy-queen, with her suite, come to visit Ellen. 

It was a gorgeous array, I can tell you ; so 
resplendent that it might have blinded Ellen, if 
everything had not had a soft tinge of green. 
First came the elfin-maids, with mantles of azure 
blue, embroidered with lustrous stars, and with 
wreaths of the lilies-of-the-valley circling their 
locks. Then came the queen, riding on a car of 
crystal ore, drawn by a team of white doves \ and 
her mantle, which was woven of variegated downy 
feathers, was so dazzling that it threw a glimmer 
all around as the train advanced. On her head 
she carried a crown of glittering dewdrops, and in 
her hand a sceptre of cut diamonds. A tiny 
dwarf with red cap and stockings, and grey coat, 
drove the team, and two glowworms had alighted 
behind as livery servants. All around and in. 
advance of the car ran a number of tiny will-o'- 
the-wisps with their torches. 

When the car had reached the place where Ellen 
sat, it stopped, and the elfin queen spoke thus : — 

"Your innocence has procured you the favour 
of beholding us, and I have come hither to show 
you three roads, of which you will have to choose 
one." 

The gracious queen of the fairies pointed with 
her sceptre to the purling brook, and said : — 

"Look down into the hurrying stream, and 
there you will behold one of the roads." 
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Ellen looked into the fickle water, and beheld her- 
self dressed in gorgeous apparel, treading an even 
path, gaudily carpeted, and on each side of which 
knelt admiring youths with incense in their hands, 
and smiles upon their lips ; everywhere appeared 
sumptuously spread tables, groaning under a load 
of costly and dainty dishes and sparkling wines, 
and all adored her as a queen ; but at the end of 
the road it turned out quite different, for those 
that had knelt to her before, now pointed their 
fingers in derision at her, and those that had 
smiled now scoffed, and she had to leave all her 
splendour, and wander where no joy existed. 

But her heart recoiled and her eyes filled with 
tears, and she said, — 

" No, I will not go that way I " 

" Look into the flowing stream, and there you 
will behold another road," — said the elfin queen, 
and sunk her sceptre towards the changeful brook. 

Ellen looked down into the water, and beheld 
herself clad in humble garments, wearily ascend- 
ing a hilly and thorny road, whose rugged cliffs 
and prickly brambles made her feet bleed, and 
she had nothing but dry bread and water to still 
her hunger and slake her thirst, but at the end 
of the road it became quite different, for the por- 
tals of eternal joy stood wide open and she left 
poverty's harassing pathway to enter them, where 
all is light and bliss. 

" I would rather take this road," she said, but 
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sighed when she thought of the steep clifTs and 
the thorny brambles. "Look towards heaven, 
and there you will see the third road," said the 
queen fairy, and pointed with the sceptre towards 
the sky. 

Ellen looked up, and her face beamed with 
childish happiness as she beheld all the splendour 
reflected above. All the way from earth to heaven 
led a steep road through immeasurable expanse, 
where angels, clothed in shining raiment, with starry 
chaplets adorning their brows, hied to and fro ; 
some carried little children in their arms, whom the 
angel of death had spared from the trials and 
sorrows of life ; others accompanied aged mortals, 
who, tired of life's tribulations, had lain down to 
rest, and exchanged their frail old frames for a 
renewal of their innocent childhood, remember- 
ing that *' unless ye become like little children ye 
cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven." "That 
is the road I shall take," Ellen whispered, and 
there came a sound as if of pinions sweeping 
through the wood, and Ellen found herself carried 
on high far away from earth. 

The moon faded, and mother earth blushed with 
joy at the birth of a new day ; the songsters of the 
wood gradually awoke, blinking with their eyes to 
accustom themselves to the radiant splendour of 
the glorious orb that now rose, and which they 
hailed with song, but Ellen had leant her little 
head against a grassy tuft, and fallen asleep to the 
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lullaby of the book^ and the fairies as they said 
good-bye had wept so much that Ellen's dark 
curls were quite wet, and even the moss glittered 
with the tears of the departed fairies. 

When the sun rose from the bed of dawn, and 
the shadows stalked away from the forest, two 
men came through the wood and found Ellen and 
her foster-father. They perceived at once that the 
old man was dead, but thought the child only slept, 
for she lay so softly and gracefully on the inviting 
moss, and the fairy-queen had impressed a smile 
upon her lips at parting. They tried to awaken 
her but did not succeed — how could they, when 
she had chosen the right road ? 




J^nbt gott ia hami d? 



r~\N the floor of the larder sat a tiny little 
mouse, and gnawed at a pea, which she had 
taken from a leathern sack, after first having eaten 
a hole in it by way of making an entrance. 

When the pea was consumed she intended to 
run after another, but waited a little to admire 
her own cleverness. 
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" Really now, what a marvellous little creature I 
am ! " said the mouse to herself. " I make my way 
through padlocked doors to wherever there is any- 
thing to eat, and what is the use of putting peas 
into leathern sacks, for it does not prevent me 
from bringing them out, I am so clever ^*' 

The little mouse got no further in her reasoning, 
for the cat, who had been lying in wait behind the 
door, darted forth and seized her in its paws. 
After puss had amused herself a little by playing 
with the hapless mouse, she bit off her clever little 
head. 

" Prr ! Prr I" purred the cat with delight, think- 
ing of the little mouse's arrogant soliloquy, to which 
she had listened behind the door. " Poor contemp- 
tible thing, what had you to boast of? No, I am 
the master of the place, and the only one who 
could crumple my back ^" 

But the agile greyhound who belonged to the 
manor came along like a breath of wind, and made 
proud puss with one bound take refuge aloft. 

"Dastardly coward!" the dog barked, **what 
have you got to boast of ? No, I am the Baron's 
favourite, and if you had not vanished aloft 1 
would have shown you who is the master, you 
or I!" 

The greyhound ran out in the field, where the 
Baron's charger was grazing, and when he saw the 
horse prancing about he began to deride him. 

''Luckless vegetarian 1" barked the hound, 
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** what is the use of you giving yourself airs ? you 
are compelled to feed here on plain grass, while 
master himself treats me to the daintiest tit-bits 
the table provides." 

And the greyhound was on the point of inflicting 
a malicious bite on the hind leg of his rival, when 
the horse gave him such a kick with his hoof that 
the hound spun round several yards off and 
expired. 

'' Ha ! ha I ha I " neighed the horse, and bent 
his proud neck with disdain, " what have you to 
boast of? I am the most noble of all animals ; I 
share the dangers of the battle with my master, 
and upon my speed his life often depends ; I alone 
am entitled to be proud of my worth." Prancing 
and capering with pride, he galloped round the 
field, quite intoxicated with conceit, so that he did 
not observe that a lion crouched in the copse. 

The lion took a leap on to the back of the horse, 
who soon succumbed to the powerful enemy. 

" Dolt !" the lion roared — and the echo repeated 
it to the wood — " what have you to boast of? I 
am the king of ye all ; on my brow is throned the 
impress of majesty, from my eyes dart angry 
flashes of lightning, and my embrace teaches that 
might is right" 

Suddenly the report of a gun was heard, and 
the lion rolled in death by the side of his victim. 

The charger's master had seen from afar how the 
Hon had deprived him of his valuable steed, and 
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sent a fiery ball to carry a message of death to the 
" King of the Desert." And the man stripped the 
lion of his kingly hide, and threw it over his 
own shoulders and returned homeward. 

" King of the desert ! — indeed I " the avenger 
scoffed, " What have you to boast of? Like a reed 
thy power is broken by my skill ; — I alone am 
the lord of creation I " 

A flash of lightning whizzed from a dark and 
threatening cloud, and the man sank dead on the 
lion's hide. 

And the thunder muttered on high : ^ And what 
have you to boast of ?** 




®foo §r0l]^tr». 



TJ AROLD and Simon were two brothers — real 
brothers — for they were bom of the same 
mother, though they differed greatly from each 
other. 

When their father died he had bequeathed to hia 
two sons a farm, which he had divided into two 
equal parts, each as fertile and well built as the 
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other. The domains of the two brothers bordered 
on one another, and were only separated by a road 
which ran between their arable lands, the corn 
thrived equally well on each side of the way, on 
the slopes of the ditches blue cornflowers and 
buttercups grew in endless profusion, and the sky- 
lark trilled her notes as sweetly over the meadows 
of the one as of the other. 

Harold, the elder of the brothers, was a pious 
and peaceful youth, who never forgot the good 
lessons the father had inculcated on his two sons ; 
but Simon, the younger, was reticent and morose. 
On the death of their parent, Harold had allowed 
Simon to choose which part of the inheritance he 
would prefer, and had made the other one his 
home, worked himself, and sang the live-long day, 
and when night came he would thank God for his 
happiness. Simon took what he thought the best 
portion, and allowed his people to work for him, 
but brooded night and day how to get an oppor- 
tunity to annex some of Harold's tillage land to 
his own, for somehow he fancied that the corn 
grew richer there than on his own fields. 

Attached to each homestead was a gnome of 
good propensities, who governed and managed 
everything in the best possible way, and fulfilled 
all the good wishes of the owner ; but on the road 
which divided the two farms wandered night and 
day a hideous and repulsive demon, who was so 
frightful to behold that he would have frightened 
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the two brothers to death if they could have seen 
him, but fortunately he was invisible. In his right 
hand he carried a bow of solid gold, in the bur- 
nished metal of which were reflected a number of 
malignant grinning visages, and serpents' heads, 
and the string of the bow consisted of viper coilSi 
On his back he carried a quiver filled with en- 
venomed arrows, so small and subtle that no 
human eye could discern them, but those who 
were struck by them suffered most heartrending 
agony. 

One evening when the sun had set, Simon stood 
on his fallow land and threw envious glances 
towards his brother^s fields, and his eyes lit upon 
Harold, who was returning home from his labour ; 
and Harold sang so that his song re-echoed in the 
wood. 

Simon felt a smarting sensation in his heart, but 
he did not know what- caused it — but I can tell 
you^it was the hideous fiend in the road who had 
shot one of his virulent arrows straight into his 
heart. ** How his happiness torments me/' Simon 
muttered to himself, '' and then he took the best 
portion too." 

Now Simon lied, for the farms were perfectly 
equal ; besides which, he had had the choice. 
Angry at heart he returned home again, and took 
a bushel of weed seed and sowed broadcast on his 
brother's fields ; then he went to bed, wishing that 
the weed might smother Harold's growing harvest 
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But when night came, Harold's good gnome went 
out over the harrowed land and picked up all the 
wild seeds, a difficult job for anybody else, but by 
a good little gnome like this one the work was 
performed in the twinkle of an eye. Then the 
gnome went home and seated himself at Harold's 
bedside, and when he saw how peacefully he slept 
he began thinking what good turn he next could do 
him. 

Every night before going to bed Harold prayed 
to God to grant him a contented mind. 

"He has got that," thought the gnome, "it 
must be something else." And then the gnome 
showed him in his dreams the most beautiful picture 
anyone could fancy, and it quite touched him at 
heart, so that he sighed in his sleep : " O heaven, 
how beautiful I " 

He beheld his own cottage-house, and in front 
of it, seated in a high bracked chair, a most beau- 
tiful blue-eyed woman, yes, so beauteous that one 
might have taken her for an angel if only she had 
had wings. But she was not alone^ an angel was 
present in the shape of a babe, which she pressed 
to her breast and looked at with such love as only 
the eyes of a mother can express. And behind 
them stood Harold himself, and he leant down and 
kissed both her and the child. But the dream 
vanished, and he awoke. 

" Would to heaven I were so happy," he sighed, 
and turned round on his other ear ; but he could 
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sleep no more the whole night, so forcibly was 
the vision impressed on his eyes. 

" Now I know what to give him," thought the 
gnome, and away he hied into the village to find 
the original of that picture. 

Harold brought the gnome's gfift home a month 
after as his bride, and now he sang twice as much 
as before, and the young couple were as happy and 
merry and cheerful as the songsters of the wood, 
and, I am sure, it is impossible for anybody's life 
to run more pleasantly and smoothly. 

Simon stood one evening and enviously eyed the 
fields of his brother, and it aggravated him that no 
weeds sprouted forth. Then he saw his brother 
returning from his labour in the fields, singing so 
lustily that it echoed in the sky, and his pretty 
wife ran out from the cottage to greet him, and 
flung her arms round his neck and kissed him. 

Then Simon felt a smart in his heart as of red-* 
hot steel : it was an arrow again, but still more 
venomous than before, and the hideous fiend 
grinned at him, and laughed mockingly, and so 
did all the heads which mirrored themselves in 
the bow. 

" Oh, I wish I could spoil his happiness," Simon 
muttered, and went home tearing his hair from sheer 
annoyance and envy. 

Many months passed without Simon ever being 
seen abroad ; he locked himself in his own cot- 
tage, to be alone with his dark envious brood- 
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ings ; but when nearly a whole year had elapsed 
be went one evening to the road that divided the 
two farms, to see if his malevolent wishes had not 
shattered Harold's fortune. 

When the malignant fiend with the bow beheld 
him he grinned with satisfaction, accompanied by 
the derision of the horrible heads of the bow. 
During the course of the year he had many times 
shot at Harold and his wife, but always in vain, 
the arrows had rebounded, but now he knew that 
they would take effect. 

And Simon looked beyond the road to where 
Harold's cottage stood, and he saw the young wife 
with a fair-haired boy by her side, and then Harold 
came, and he lifted up his son on his shoulders and 
danced for very joy and pride. 

Then Simon's heart felt a 'smart, worse than 
of red-hot steel, or the sting of a viper. " May 
my anger wither your happiness," he called out, 
frantic with rage, and ran home to fetch a spade 
and hoe, after which he hurried to the boisterous 
river along to the dam which protected Harold s 
fields from being flooded. There he imme- 
diately began to break through the banks, that he 
might with one fell sweep blast his brother's for- 
tune, which so tormented his envy. 

Simon had barely penetrated half through the 
high earthen mound before it gave way to the pres- 
sure of the mighty flood, which with a clamorous 
roar took a new fearful course ; but instead of hurry- 
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ing straight on to the destruction of Harold's well- 
cultivated land, it turned to one side, and with 
irresistible and overwhelming force flooded the 
fields and meadows of Simon, carrying him on its 
powerful breast, sometimes heaving him up on high, 
and then pressing him in its cold embrace, till his 
envious heart became chilled like the surging wave, 
and his cheeks grew pale like its angry foam. 

In a few moments the whole of Simon's posses- 
sions were changed into one huge uproarious 
whirlpool in the nauseous deep of which he found 
his grave. And from that moment the hideous 
fiend of the road vanished, for Harold and his wife 
were good people, and from such ever rebound the 
envenomed arrows of envy. 
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OW, here I am again ! " 
said Jack-o'-dreams, 
and knocked softly in 
the wall. 

It startled Swen in 

his sleep, and he 

rubbed his eyes and 

sat upright in bed. 

He looked around to 

discover who it was that awoke him, but he could 

see no one ; everything was quiet Then the 

voice sounded again like the gentle peal of a 

silver bell : " Here I am on the bedstead." 

Swen looked, and nearly screamed aloud with 
fright, but his fear vanished the more he looked 
at the strange figure, who sat astride on one 
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of the ornaments. He was a tiny fellow, so 
small that he might have inhabited grandpapa's 
hatbox for a house, and used his snuiT-box 
for a bed. His hair was black as night, and 
his eyes glowed like two stars. His brow was 
only a sombre veil, behind which his thoughts 
were passing like visions formed by the mist of 
night, and his smile was so bland and kind that it 
drove away fear from anyone who might behold 
this fantastical apparition. His dress seemed 
knitted of moonbeams and the tiny little flowerets 
of the night-shade, but otherwise he somewhat re- 
sembled a bird, for a pair of large pointed wings 
were affixed to his back. 

" I am about to start on a long journey," whis- 
pered Jack-o*-dreams, " would you like to accom- 
pany me ? ** 

What a question ! Swen was all eagerness — in 
fact, travels were the very thing he yearned for. 
But he was anxious to know more, so he asked : 
" Where shall we go to ? " 

"We will accompany the swallows who have 
their nests below the eaves of the cottage," Jack-o - 
dreams answered. 

" The swallows left us yesterday, and father said 
they went to Italy." 

" As yet they have not got very far, and if we 
make haste, we shall soon be able to overtake 
them," said Jack-o*-dreams, and brought out a 
pair of big wings, which he fastened on Swen's 
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shoulders. " Now you can fly ten times as fast as 
any swallow." 

" I will have a try at it ! " cried Swen, and both 
darted through the window. 

It was dark night abroad, but Jack-o'-dreams 
knew the way across the woodlands, where the 
autumn winds played at whirligig with the sear 
and yellow leaves on the ground, — and across the 
tillage land where the newly sown rye was green 
enough to think it would soon be spring. 

" To fly is even better than to ride," said Swen, 
and plied his wings swiftly, leaving Jack-o*-dreams 
far behind. Swen laughed at this piece of fun, 
after which he sailed leisurely through the air, 
allowing Jack-o'-dreams to overtake him again. 

" Now we have no time for playing antics any 
longer," Jack-o'-dreams said. " Do you hear the 
piping and twittering below us } " " Yes, I hear," 
Swen answered, slackening speed and listening. 

"It is the swallows at their evening prayers 
before going to rest for the night." 

" Ought not we to descend as well ? " 

"Yes, but warily, or you may kill yourself 
against some stone if your descent is too 
rapid." 

They both began to lower themselves through 
space, but the more gently the nearer they ap- 
proached the earth. Swen nearly entangled his 
wings in a fir-tree top, but Jack-o*-dreams helped 
him, and they were soon seated surrounded by 
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the swallows, that had alighted on the shore of a 
large lake. 

" Good evening, little swallows 1 " Jack-o'-dreams 
greeted them, and it seemed as if he was an inti- 
mate friend of theirs, for they did not seem at all 
afraid of him. 

'' Sweet repose, and pleasant dreams ! '' said an 
old swallow, waving her " good night " with her 
tail, and went to sleep. All the old swallows 
followed her example, " For," they said, " we require 
a refreshing sleep before our long journey to- 
morrow." But the young ones — heedless, as 
youths ever will be, would not hear of sleep, but 
gathered in a flock to tell stories. ''We must 
listen to them," said Jack-o'-dreams, " of course 
you understand the swallow's language ? " 

" No, indeed, I have not been taught it," said 
Swen. 

" You will learn it in two minutes, 'tis so very 
easy," Jack-o'-dreams assured him, and seated 
himself in the midst of the piping band. 

" Did I ever tell you where I was bom ? " one 
of the swallows began. '* Well, I saw daylight for 
the first time one fine day in the turret of a castle. 
I shall never forget how warm and comfortable 
the black roof was where first I hopped about. 
And afterwards when my mother taught me to fly 
it was a jolly time for me. Sometimes we would 
hover around a temple in the parks where there 
were plenty of insects among the trees. A young 
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man would frequently sit in the temple, but he 
always looked wan and downcast. 'It is the 
lord of the castle/ said my mother. * But why is 
he so dejected ? ' I asked. ' He says he has 
nothing worth living for.' 'And yet he is so 
rich!' 'He is surfeited with everything, and 
only wishes for death.' How it was possible not 
to wish to live, where the trees were green, and 
insects so abundant that one might even catch two 
or three flies every minute, I could not make out, 
but mother, who had more experience, said that 
happiness depends alone upon a contented mind, 
and that the lord of the castle hadn't got that. 
One day it happened that the pale lord ascended 
the tower. We feared he would do us some 
harm, so we hid in the deep crevices of the wall. 
He did not even look at us, but went out on the 
balcony and leant over the parapet. He was 
within an inch of tumbling down into the stony 
courtyard. I couldn't endure the anxiety any 
longer, so I flew out of my dark hole, and com- 
menced circling around him. ' Queereeveet ! 
Look at me, how happy I am 1 ' I twittered to 
him, and after he had stared at me for a moment, 
he turned away from the balcony and descended 
the turret stair. The lord of the castle grew 
happier from that moment day by day, and when 
mother and I winged around the temple, he would 
smile every tioie we twittered ' Queereeveet ! 
Look at me how happy I am 1 ' The day before 
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our migration there was a wedding at the castle, 
and the boisterous glee was so great that it reached 
even the roof where we sat. Before I left I made 
an appointment to meet the lord by the orange 
groves in Italy, whither he will follow with his 
bride to sing together with me ' Queereeveet ! 
Look how happy I am ! * " 

The swallow then ended her story, and all 
agreed that it was very interesting. " Its only 
merit is, that it is true," said the story-teller, and 
looked very pleased that she had succeeded in en- 
tertaining her fellow travellers. 

" Now it is my turn," said another little lady swal- 
low, as yet un mated, and cocked her head on one 
side to look interesting. " I have lived in the town 
during the summer, and had a peep at the dandies 
in the park, cutting a dash with their eyeglass and 
gold-headed cane. I have listened to artificial 
music from brazen mouths, and beheld the big 
black birds which float on the river and breathe 
fire and smoke. But the prettiest thing I saw the 
whole time was a little girl, all dressed in silks and 
satms, and who carried a charming doll on her 
arm. She met a beggar-girl in the street, and the 

musn^^^^^^ '^ ::^ ^^^ ^^^P^^S '^it^^'-ly- 'You 
musnt cry/ said the stylish little girl 'and I 

tall and g^unt nurse^!; ^^^' ^"^^* ^^'"^"t <^a«^e a 
s nt nursery maid, who took the doll from 
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the beggar-girl, and brought away the little lady, 
all dressed in silks and satins. ' Such a fine little 
miss as you are musn*t speak to such a nasty ugly 
brat as that/ said the maid ; but the little lady 
cried, and threw kisses instead to the poor child 
who wasn't allowed to keep the doll. ' That must 
be an angel,' thought the beggar-girl, and dried 
her tears. I saw both the children frequently after- 
wards. The poor little beggar-girl was dejected 
sometimes, but then I flew near her, and reminded 
her of the little angel who wanted to give her a 
doll, and then she would smile againr And — and 
that's all ; and the moral of it you may easily 
guess, that in a little deed of kindness dwells 
eternal joy." 

*' My tale is of quite another kind," twittered a 
lively little swallow, with eyes glittering like black 
diamonds. '' I lived at the foot of a steep moun- 
tain, down which the water rushed in a mad cata- 
ract, into a black abyss of boiling seething foam 
— one could see the smoke quite plainly. In the 
hut, which also gave shelter to me, lived a family 
with four children, two boys and two girls. The 
youngest boy was a very little fellow — but he was 
the most mischievous of them all, and his mother 
often wept bitterly about him. His father was of 
opinion that the naughty boy had been exchanged 
in the cradle by the witches. ' What will become 
of him ? ' he sighed, and so did his wife, for she 
was not able to master the lad's stubborn charac- 
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tcr. One day when the bad boy had grieved his 
parents and his Kttle sisters, and his brother so 
much that they were all in tears^ I could endure 
it no longer, so I flew up to the eagle, who lives 
at the top of the steep cliffs, to ask his advice. 
'Oh, that is easUy mended,' said flie xoyTX bird, 
and took leave of his )roung ones, after which he 
accompanied me into the valley. Oh ! how proud 
and majestic he looked as he floated tiirough 
the air. I could not keep from trembling when 
he looked at me with his penetrating eagle-ey^ 
but he ssud: 'Don't be afraid, you foolish thing, 
you would be far too small a morsel for me to 
care to put myself to the trouble of eating. 
Show me the bad boy.' 'There he is, throwing 
stones at a bird's nest,' I said ; ' he wants to get 
at the young ones to pierce their eyes.' Like 
lightning flashing from the angry cloud, the eagle 
darted upon his prey. He clutched the boy in 
his talons and rose with him in the air. Higher 
and tugher the eagle flew, till at last the cries of 
tiie bad boy could no longer be heard. But I 
overtook the eagle before he reached his aerie, and 
asked : 'What do you intend to do with him ? ' 
He answered, 'I shall allow my young ones to 
pick out his eyes, and when they are getting hun- 
gry to make a meal of him.' " 

"Oh dear, hu, hu, hu ! " all the swallows cried 
quite frightened, but at this moment the irides- 
cent flames of the dawn b^an to quiver. Swen 
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looked over the large expanse of water, but he 
could discover no shore opposite, only incessant 
waves that rolled onward, ever changing their 
white, red, violet and golden hues. It was a 
glorious spectacle. "I have never before seen 
such a big lake," said Swen. " It is the ocean," 
said Jack-o'-dreams, by way of enlightening him, 
and Swen could not for the moment avert his eyes 
from the enchanted scene. The welkin was 
painted with shimmering purple streaks, that 
radiated from the rising sun, heavenwards, and 
where the billows kissed the sky at the horizon 
trembling flames of roseate hue sought to pene- 
trate and light up the deep. By and bye all 
the swallows awoke, and sang in chorus : ** On- 
ward ! onward ! " and the whole flock rose on the 
wing, and it sounded as when the fir-tree tops do 
homage to the wind. Jack-o'-dreams and Swen 
shook the morning dew from their wings and 
accompanied them. Sometimes they were above, 
sometimes below, or in front, or behind their little 
fellow-travellers. Several of the young swallows 
wanted to test their strength and speed, and tried 
races with Swen, who could cry exultingly, ** Away 
I fly I " and he just flapped his wings a few times, 
and clearly proved to them that he could fly ten 
times as fast as the fleetest martin in the whole 
flock. " What do you say to our taking forty winks 
on yonder bark, cradled on the deep ? " Jack-o'- 
dreams asked. But the old and experienced swal- 
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lows advised them not to try, for they might easily 
become sea-sick, and all the pleasure of their trip 
would then be spoiled. 

Long before evening set in, the migratory flock 
had left the sea behind them, and lodging for the 
night was taken in the ruins of an old mediaeval 
castle^ which lay on a high rock, on the banks of a 
broad river, the water of which was yellow-brown 
with sludge, but the people that dwelt on its bank 
sang : " Thou crystal clear and deep blue wave ; " 
and that the swallows thought funny, but they soon 
dropped off to sleep, as they hadn't slept much 
during the previous night 

Across vast green plains, where towns and 
hamlets lay scattered, that looked to their bird's- 
eye-view like white doves cowering amongst grassy 
tufts, they hied further south every day. Some- 
times the ground below appeared like a dark green 
piece of velvet with bright glittering seams, twist- 
ing and winding like giant snakes. It was the 
large sombrous forests through which the rivers 
hastened to the sea, along the way which the 
valleys had made for them. One day the flock 
was compelled to mount higher in the air than 
usual, in order to pursue their course in a direct 
line ; " the way the sapient crow flies," said an ex- 
perienced swallow. " Now shut your eyes my chil- 
dren. He who looks down upon the snow-covered 
Alps when the sun shines will be blinded by it" 
And all the little martins obeyed the elder, for no 
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one would risk the misfortune of not being able 
to view glorious Italy. But Swen looked down 
without fear upon the glittering glaciers, and the 
alpine palace of snow, where dwells the ogre-king 
of the mountains. '' I should like to stop here, if 
it were not so cold/' he said, and rubbed his hands, 
for he felt the intense frost. At last they had 
passed the Alps, and immediately they lowered 
themselves on their wings. Now the air was warm 
and genial. A balmy odour of roses greeted them, 
the sky was of a deep blue, and in the distance 
glittered a bay of the sea, like a diadem of spark- 
ling sapphires. All the swallows exulted : " Now 
we are in ' la bella Italia,' " and then they kissed 
and took leave of each other, for they had all dif- 
ferent parts to dwell in, some west, some east, and 
others still more south. 

Swen and Jack-o*-dreams rested themselves 
after their aerial voyage in a grove of cypresses, 
but Swen soon found that these trees looked too 
sombre, so Jack-o*-dreams took him to a more 
cheerful scene, where the ground was, covered with 
parti-coloured flowers, and where oranges hung 
like golden balls from the branches of the trees. 
" Here we will remain ! " Swen exclaimed, and his 
eyes beamed with delight, but his joy was of short 
duration, for soon he felt that the flowers smelt 
too strong, and fancied that the orange trees grew 
too stiffly and were ungraceful. Jack-o'-dreams 
then took Swen to a large city, where the towering 
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church spires were so tall that it seemed as if they 
reached to the clouds, and where the populace 
knelt down at the peal of the vesper bells. Swen 
was quite astonished for a time at all the strange 
things he beheld. Showy processions and burning 
frankincense, soldiers and monks, altars and monu- 
ments, castles and ruins, song and music, all this 
attracted him now in one end of the town, now in 
another, so that one evening, when he had wan- 
dered out of the city-gate, he would not return 
any more. " Well then, let us fly away, down to 
the sea-shore," said Jack-o'-dreams, and off they 
started. But Swen sat himself down the moment 
they arrived at the beach, and would not look at 
the view, but commenced sobbing. 

" Oh, now I see what is the matter with you," 
said Jack-o'-dreams. " Have you ever heard of 
any one being homesick ? When that complaint 
overtakes us in a foreign land, the daintiest blossoms 
appear nauseous, and the most luscious fruits be- 
come loathsome. This homesickness is now fret- 
ting at your heart, and if you were not allowed to 
return to the woodlands of the pine and fir-trees, 
you would fall ill and die." 

" Oh, yes, yes, I long for home ! let us return at 
once ! " cried Swen, and embraced Jack-o'-dreams 
impatiently. " Hey and halloa ! off we fly 1 " and 
they both rose on their wings, with their eyes 
towards the north. They flew ten times swifter 
than the swallows, but though Swen nearly lost 
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his breathy yet he thought they did not go fast 
enough. " Oh, you wish to get home even more 
quickly than this ? " Jack-o'-dreams asked. 

Swen nodded assent, for he could not speak, 
their speed was so tremendous. 

"Well, you might as well awake then, young 
sluggard!" cried Jack-o*-dreams, and jerked the 
wings from off Swen's shoulders, so that he 
tumbled at a terrible rate towards the earth. 

" Now it is all over with me," thought Swen, and 
his heart beat so violently that it almost burst 
With the great excitement he awoke, and was glad 
to find himself in his cosy bed. Outside the win- 
dow stood the well-known lilac-bush, and between 
the foliage peeped forth the dove-cot and the 
white pigeons, who were his delight He saw the 
sun rise above the pine and fir-tree forest, and how 
the golden light mirrored itself in the glistening 
dewdrops that still tarried in the garden flowers. 
He could hear how the horses moved in the 
stable, and then came a clanging sound from the 
road-side ; it was one of those homely bells, sus- 
pended from the neck of the pasturing cattle, 
which told that the herd of cows was now being let 
out to graze for the day. Swen thought that 
the wood, the garden, and the meadows had never 
looked so beautiful as now, and he drew a deep 
breath of relief and said : " Thank God I am at 
home!" 
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/^N the banks of a foaming torrent stood a large 
and sumptuous mansion, and near its park 
was the cot of a poor labourer. The princely 
mansion was screened from the sun by shadowy- 
oaks and tall elder trees, but near the labourer's 
hut grew only one single tree, a wild apple, which 
in early summer gave but scant protection against 
the scorching sunbeams ; still the poor man was 
grateful for the shade he enjoyed, and the wild 
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apple was the most valuable thing he possessed 
upon earth. 

Out yonder, in the very midst of the white 
foaming torrent, almost opposite the mansion, lay 
a verdant isle, whose equal in beauty no one ever 
had seen ; the lord of the manor often threw wist- 
ful glances at it, and secretly fretted that he could 
not add the isle to his other possessions, for no 
one could ever reach it because of the wild rapids 
that guarded it on every side. 

Times innumerable had the lord endeavoured to 
span a bridge across, but the poles had always 
split like fragile bulrushes before the bridge was 
half made. He had in vain invoked all the 
powers of evil to assist him ; the isle was inacces- 
sible to him, and remained so. 

One day the lord of the manor passed the hut 
and heard the labourer singing at his work, and 
it annoyed the rich man to witness the poor man's 
happiness, for he himself was of a morose temper- 
ament, because, forsooth, he could not increase his 
already glorious domains by the possession of the 
beautiful isle. So he ordered the labourer within 
a month to construct a bridge across the river to 
the isle, on pain of being ejected from his home. 

" With the assistance of heaven, I will try ! " 
said the labourer, and began by dragging large 
timber from the forest belonging to the manor 
down to the banks of the river, after which he at 
once set about the work. 
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He had already completed half of the bridge, 
and the lord thought with delight of his new 
acquisition, when the central pole broke and pre- 
cipitated the labourer with his toob into the raging 

billows. 

The lord remained on the banks abusing the 
labourer for not having chosen a sturdier timber to 
support the structure. But all of a sudden the 
labourer appeared running along the banks, to the 
great surprise of everyone, for no one who had 
fallen into the torrent had ever been saved. 

" A kelpie brought me to the banks," said the 
labourer, " and he advised me to sacrifice what I 
most prize, or else no bridge would be suffered to 
span the water, and gladly I offer what is dearest 
to me for the happiness of my master." 

And then the labourer returned home, and cut 
down the wild apple tree which shaded the hut 
against the scorching sunbeams, for the spreading 
tree was the most cherished thing he possessed, 
and he lopped off its branches now so rich in 
foliage, sharpened it in the fashion of a pole, and 
dragged it down to the river. 

'* If thou succeed, I will endow thee with one 
fourth part of the isle as thy possession," — ^the lord 
promised, and confirmed his words with a holy oath. 
"With the assistance of Heaven, I will tryl" 
said the labourer. When he had reached the 
midst of the torrent, where the billows, frantic 
with rage, tore themselves into fragments, he 
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thrust down his wild apple, and it braved the 
furious assault of the torrent. The remaining 
half of the bridge was soon completed, for the 
river grew more calm as it approached the isle. 

" Thanks to Heaven, I have succeeded ! " the 
labourer said, as he placed his foot on the ver- 
dant isle, and knelt down to thank God with a 
grateful heart 

Gratified, and elated with joy, the lord crossed 
the bridge to take possession of the splendid 
domain, and when he reached the isle he met the 
labourer, who said : " Gracious lord, the reward you 
offer me is too great for me, please only to select a 
remote and shadowy place where I may dwell the 
remainder of my days." 

"How couldst thou think I was in earnest when 
I said I would reward thee so munificently," — the 
lord answered laughing, for now he was in high 
glee that the desire he had so long cherished had 
been realized. "Show thy gratitude to me for 
allowing thee still to dwell in thy old hut." 

" But, gracious lord, you will at least allow me 
to take with me the young wild apple which is 
growing at the foot of yonder hill ; I should like to 
replace the one I cut down near my hut with that 
young one." 

♦* Audacious varlet ! " the lord shouted, " wouldst 
thou take away my valuable belongings } Away 
from hence at once, and never show thy face 
again to me t " 

G 
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The labourer went across the bridge in a doleful 
mood, and when he passed his beloved apple-tree 
he shed a sorrowful tear, which fell on the mal- 
treated tree trunk, and the tear fretted and burned 
like fire in the wood. The labourer had scarcely 
placed his foot on the opposite bank before the 
wild-apple was perfectly corroded, and the bridge 
collapsed with a tremendous crash and was carried 
away by the exultant torrent. 

But in the midst of the foaming billows, on the 
spot where the wild apple had stood, a kelpie — 
the spirit of the stream — raised himself and lifted 
his hand threateningly towards the isle, and far 
above the din of the roaring rapids was heard his 
voice saying : " Ungrateful being ! now enjoy thy 
wealth alone — alone to thy last moment I " 

But to the labourer the spirit of the torrent 
spoke gently, as when the summer rain drops into 
the stream below : " Thou who sacrificed the best 
thou hadst for the happiness of thy master, depart 
and take possession of his manor and lands ; for 
that will be thy reward ! " 

"A far more humble lot will content me!*' 
said the labourer, and returned to his hut, — and lo^ 
in the place of the old wild-apple grew another 
taller and more spreading tree than the former ; 
the branches were laden with delicious fruit, and 
high amongst the foliage gladsome birds were 
singing : '' Content is rich, and rich enough I " 
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ERCHED on a high cliff, 
a little child sat with its 
father, and gazed into 
the starry heavens. All 
around was dark night, 
only the stars twinkled 

above ; everything was still, and undisturbed, no 

sound came from above or below. 

Suddenly they heard musical tones, as from 

a stringed instrument^ melting away in a soft 

cadence. 
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Who is playing so beautifully?" asked the 
cnud. 

" 'Tis the ^olian harp of the heavens," the father 
answered; "through boundless space millions 
upon millions of invisible strings or wires run, 
connecting earth with the bright realms above, 
and when pious and grateful prayers are breathed 

which then vibrate with hymns and songs of 

air'^q^r^'fttVl "^f'^' !,"" '^^^"^^ *^« 
than all the ofh *°"*' ^°"^«'- ^^d more distinct 

that^f r^sef^t'iSi ,f / ^°"^' t^""'^ ^-^- 
radecl away anTc^ b^'f ^^r ^' ""^^ '' 
«oi irheateitardin b.lce^rom^/arth and 
brightness ' '° ^'^ ^"'"^ ^^ ^^™ny and 

vib'^rtTdS'^soft Sd'' 'T ' ^'^'"^^^ instrument 
and pie^in^^or^^^^^^^ 

asJl *^* ^^- ^°^'« ^olian' haj?" the chil4 
stotm'of*;J^lt\'„d^^^^^^ ^"' "°- the 

-"r^aSS^^^^^^^ «.ore in- 

heavens, glistening i^ the dark "^k? '*"" '"'' '^^ 
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" Did you see the shooting star ? " the child 
asked. 

" It was a link that broke ; " the father sighed, 
'* but woe unto it, for it let go its hold in heaven, 
and fell down into the dark abyss where there is 
neither light nor faith," 




OOD- MORNING, good- 
morning! old Father 
Sage I " the busy bee 
hummed as it passed the 
hedgehog, who was on 
his way to the cabbage field to have his breakfast. 
The hedgehog leered at the bee, shrugged his 
shoulders with compassion and muttered in his 
beard : " Oh fie I what an impertinent little being, 
and how ugly ! " 

Two steps further on a little yellow-spotted 
butterfly sat kissing a blue corn-flower, to whom 
he was betrothed. And the butterfly was repeat- 
ing a jubilant strain — 
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And the blue corn-flower whispered in an ecstasy 
of bliss : — 

'' And I will be trne unto death." 

The hedgehog first intended to pass them, but 
he could not refrain from stopping, and saying 
to the butterfly, "Oh fie, what a stupid thing 
you are ! When anyone is as ugly as you 
are, he ought not to flatter himself that he is 
admired ! " 

The hedgehog raised himself with an air of self- 
satisfaction, and wanted himself to kiss the blue 
corn-flower, but the flower turned itself away, and 
trembled on its stem with fear. 

" Oh fie, do you think that I really wanted to 
kiss your pale blue lips ! " the hedgehog called out, 
angrily, "such a hypocrite as you, and so ugly! " 

And the hedgehog bit off the flowery stem 
close to the root, and the blue corn-flower fell 
down and breathed her last, with a sigh. 

" Served you right, you conceited dupe ! " the 
hedgehog said, and continued his way to the 
cabbage-field, which was situated between two 
ranges of gooseberry bushes, near the large birch 
tree. 

High up in this tall tree two thrushes were 
sitting singing a duet, and in the bushes all 
around sat the sparrows and listened. 

" Queeveevit ! " the one thrush sang, " veevee- 
quit!" the other trilled, and it blended delight- 
fully. 
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'* Oh fie ! the wretched birds will kill me with 
their stupid ditties ! " snarled the hedgehog, and 
then he himself began to sing, " for," he thought, 
"they will at least keep quiet while they are 
listening to me." 

But the hedgehog had scarcely begun his song 
before thrushes,'sparrows, and all the tiny creatures 
amongst the grass scampered off, for anything so 
dreadful as the song of the hedgehog no one ever 
had heard before. 

"'Tis only envy/' the hedgehog muttered to 
himself, and sang his song all through, after which 
he began feasting heartily. When he had gorged 
himself enough, he went down to the brook to 
drink, but when he looked down into the water, 
his eyes lit upon an image so fearfully ugly, that 
he grinned at it, but then the effigy in the water 
grinned even more distortingly. 

" Oh fie ! that is the ugliest thing I ever saw ! " 
the hedgehog exclaimed, and he actually spit with 
disgust at it, but then the ugly image did the same^ 

" You horrible ugly beast ! " the hedgehog 
growled in a rage, "if only I knew whom you 
were, I would — 



» 



" It is yourself, your own image," hummed the 
bee, who just then flew across the brook. 

The hedgehog trembled all over at these words^ 
and when he saw that the image on the water 
trembled likewise, then he comprehended that the 
bee had spoken the truth. 
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Dismayed at his discovery he lost his balance 
and his sense, and tumbled into the brook and was 
drowned. 

And it was an inglorious end to that self- 
sufficient hedgehog, but, alack ! there are many 
more of them. 
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TN a valley which lay hidden between thickly 
wooded mountains dwelled a husbandman 
with his wife and children ; his land was but 
little, barely sufficient to grow a scant bread for 
his own family, but round about his hut grew the 
blossoms of joy, who, in their scarlet hoods, as it 
were, nodded with delight at the work of the 
husbandman, the thrift of the housewife, and the 
games of the children. 
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The bloflsoms of joy were really wonderful 
flowers* The children did not know who had 
planted them there, and when they asked their 
father, he answered: "They come from above, 
and are a gift of the Lord of Eternal Joy." 

The horse neighed when he saw them, and the 
goats leapt for vtxy joy. Yes, even puss himself, 
who was seated on the tiles of the roof, sang '^ srr I 
srri" pleased and contented when the blossoms 
nodded at him. 

One evening the youngest children were play- 
ing at the doorsteps, now and then stopping to 
listen to the calls of the bugle that resounded 
in the wood, and to the barkings of the hounds 
that echoed amongst the hills, for the lord of the 
manor was abroad hunting. 

Suddenly a fallow deer darted from the copse 
straight to the children, and the poor animal 
looked beseechingly at them, for she was pur- 
sued, and the innocent sought protection from the 
innocents. 

The children gathered round the hind, and 
patted it, but suddenly a huntsman on his courser 
dashed from the wood, and frightened them all 
away. 

It was the baron himself, and he was clad in 
the most splendid attire, and his eye was dark and 
threatening, and secret grief had prematurely 
wrinkled his brow. 

On perceiving his spoil the hunting lord aimed 
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with his richly wrought gfuh, but his eyes chanced 
to light upon the blossoms of joy that nodded 
kindly at him, and he lowered his firearm, his 
countenance brightened, and his eyes became 
serene and kind. 

He alighted from his horse, and hastened to 
the cottage, at the door of which he was received 
by the husbandman's wife, surrounded by the 
children, who eyed the stranger with inquisitive 
looks. 

" At last then I have met with these blossoms 
which I have so long sought for in vain ! ** 
exclaimed the lord of the manor. " I have travel- 
led all over the world, and expended large sums 
to obtain a single one, but in vain, and here with 
one of my poorest dependents I find them ill 
abundance. I will weigh their worth with gold, 
and transplant them to the flower beds around 
my hall." 

"Gracious lord," answered the husbandman's 
wife, " nothing can replace them, and they would 
only wither in your garden, for they only thrive 
when they are a gift from the Lord of Eternal 
Joy Himself." 

The lord of the manor's brow darkened, and 
he angrily tore a few plants with their roots from 
the ground, and took them with him, after which 
he rode away in hot haste. 

When he returned home he carried the plants 
into his gilded halls, placed them in silver vessels. 
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and placed crystal cupolas over them, that the 
air might not hurt the sensitive plants; then he 
seated himself to see if so much care would not 
revive them; but they withered more and more 
every minute, and soon they turned to dust in the 
silver vessels. 

Then the baron arose with an imprecation on 
his lips, ordered forth his courser, and flew, as on 
the wings of the storm, through the wood, straight 
into the husbandman's valley. 

And the sun had just set when he arrived at the 
homestead. The little children had gone to rest, 
and only the eldest daughter sat with' her parents 
in the large kitchen. When the husbandman saw 
his grace he hastened out of the cottage to receive 
him, but he hesitated, terrified, when he saw his 
wild looks. 

" Slave ! " cried the lord of the manor, " around 
your wretched hovel grow flowers which wither 
immediately in my gilded halls, therefore, you and 
yours must away from hence. Before sunrise you 
must all have left this place, for I long to dwell 
here myself among these flowers, which, spite of 
my lavished gold, I cannot prevail upon to bloom 
in my hall." 

In vain the husbandman and his wife, who also 
had hastened out of doors, begged to be allowed 
to remain ; he remained implacable. 

Then the husbandman's daughter opened the 
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door, and threw herself at the feet of the dread 
lord. 

" O my lord, my lord ! " she prayed, " turn us 
not from our home, for even then you would 
want the blossoms you now so much desire to 
possess. Look around you now; see, they are 
already withering! But if you have mercy, if 
you practise charity, then you will cany their seed 
in your own heart." 

And when the lord of the manor looked into 
the large tearful eyes of the beautiful maiden, his 
heart, that long had been iced with the hard 
incrustations of sin and pride, melted, and in his 
eyes two crystal gems glistened, the tears of re- 
pentance over a mis-spent life. 

A deep sigh heaved his breast, and he threw 
himself into his saddle^ and putting spurs to his 
horse, rode away. 

A few weeks after this occurrence the lord of 
the manor brought the husbandman's daughter 
home as his bride. Days, weeks, months elapsed, 
the year had run its course, and the lord began to 
feel himself happy and joyous, for the husband- 
man's daughter was gentle and loving, and peace 
followed in her steps throughout his gilded halls. 

A great event occurred, for a son and heir was 
bom unto the lord by his loving mate ; elated, 
the father went into the garden to breathe more 
freely, when lo ! a garland of the blossoms of joy 
environed the whole mansion. He shed tears of 
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gratitude when the blossoms in their scarlet hoods 
nodded to him ; he knelt and thanked with a sincere 
heart the Lord of Eternal Joy for his gift, and from 
that moment the rare flowers throve in the gar« 
dens of the mighty lord of the manor. 
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MBALMED with the 
perfume of spring, a 
soft air breathed 
through the wood, 
and played with the 
grey and green leaf- 
lets of the tremulous aspens. 

" Awake ! awake t " the wind whispered with 
its mellowest tones, " I come from the east, and 
there I beheld the sun. Awake ! awake ! Do you 
not see how the rosy glimmer brightens more and 
more the lustrous veil which spreads over the 
radiant sky? The pearly clouds change colour 
and appear like giant roses, and the mountain 
tops have donned their golden caps, the gift of 
smiling morn." 
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Jubilant strains arose from wood and dell, and 
drowned the voice of the breeze which became 
exhausted. Everything would greet the sun, and 
be embraced by his rays. 

" I shall see him first of all ! " sung the lark, 
and rose with circling flight well nigh to the sky. 

" It is best to enjoy it quietly/' twittered the 
sparrows, from where they had hid themselves be- 
hind the soft-coloured leaves of the birch. 

A thrush perched in the top of a fir-tree and 
began practising scales, but so melodiously that it 
was taken for a professional singer. The bullfinch 
flew between thicket and shrubbery, and trilled 
" queereeveereeveereeveet ! " And from the beech 
was heard a soft humming voice, "for,'* said a 
matronly humble-bee, " early to bed, and early to 
rise, makes a bee healthy, and wealthy, and wise ;" 
and " how are you, my darlings ? " she said, and 
buzzing, flew straight to the buttercups, and kissed 
them, by way of beginning the business of the 
morn. 

" Nick, nack, nick, nack ! " resounded from the 
trunk of a venerable oak-tree ; it was a woodpecker 
gathering tiny worms by the score, " for," said he, 
" one need have no pity with such sluggards who 
creep into decayed wood to hide from the sun." 

Everywhere on the green carpet glittered 
millions of dewdrops. Primroses and cowslips 
had wept the whole night, but now the sun had 
returned to kiss away their tears. 

H 
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" Heyday, now rm going ! Look here, and 
you will see a regular springer ! One who isn't 
going to stay at home ! " cried a little brook, 
and leapt over stumps and stones, making for the 
valley. He had been kept a prisoner the whole 
winter by the icy mountain, but now he was let 
free, and brimmed over with the strength of 
youth, so that his froth astonished the lowly moss- 
banks. But it befell the brook as it always 
happens to all who begin too eagerly. Arrived in 
the wood he slackened speed, and made less stir 
in the world the further he travelled from home. 
When he beheld the dark blue lake glancing forth 
amongst the trees, he made all possible meander- 
ings to lengthen the way thither, but still it was 
soon at an end, and with a faint moan he blended 
himself with the deep crystal waters of the lake, 
and there found plenty of leisure to think of his 
short but boisterous existence. 

Deep in the wood was heard the ring of the 
tinkling bells of the pasturing cattle, and the bay 
of the shepherd's dog frightened the little birds so 
that they flew far away. The cow-tender was a 
wee lass with jet black lustrous eyes, and dark 
wavy hair, which waved in matted curls loosely 
over her shoulders. She drove the cattle up the 
niountain slope, and her dog assisted her. At 
last she reached a glade, and the moist pasture 
spread its verdant cloth invitingly in the bright 
sunshine of the morning. 
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The little lass seated herself on a stone and 
shaded her eyes with her hand. She looked down 
the green slope, and gazed far away into the dim 
mellow distance. She saw the forest with its dark 
fir and pine trees blending in sombre harmony, with 
their tops brightening in the air, as if they were 
living beings with gladsome countenances. And 
further down stood a group of birchen trees 
with their white trunks, waving their delicate 
green and gold-tinged fringes against the azure 
sky. And down in the dell the gnarled oaks had 
met on a meadow, and stretched forth their 
knotted branches as if they were challenging each 
other, champions as they were, and beyond all was 
the large blue expanse of the lake, whose opposite 
shore appeared in the distance as the dim 
uncertain future. 

Strange feelings arose in the breast of the little 
lass, and to dispel them she put her clarion, made 
of the bark of the birch-tree, to her mouth, and 
produced a long drawling tone. 

" Ho la ho ! " the mountain answered. 

Fancy, if it was the ogre of the mountain that 
answered. " Oh, no, it was the echo, that was plain 
enough, for it resounded in several directions." 

" Ho la ho I " was again heard, but far stronger 
than the echo, and now it came from the wooded 
plain. The wee lass trembled, turned timidly 
round, and stared at the copse. Yes, there really 
was some one there, but it wasn't a bogie, for it 
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was a wee laddie, something like herself, but with 
flaxen hair and light blue eyes, and he didn't seem 
able to frighten anybody. 

" Heaven befriend thee ! " he greeted her. 

*' Good-morning ! " said the girl. 

Hand in hand the two little graziers wended 
their way up the mountain slope, where they seated 
themselves. 

When they had made the mountain answer a 
few times to the calls from their wooden clarions, 
they nodded to each other and smiled. 

" I can tell a fairy tale," said the lad. 

She would very much like to hear one. 

" But you must not be frightened." 

She promised not to be afraid. 

" Once upon a time there was a little girl who 
had lost her way in the wood.* She wandered 
about the whole day without finding her way 
home again. When it grew dark, she sat down to 
weep, but then she heard a bird singing in a fir-tree 
quite near. 

" ' Come, come ! and help me, and I will help thee 
in return ! ' 

" The little girl looked at the little bird, which 
was a very small one, but shone very bright, 
like a light, and quite lit up the place where it 
sat. 

" * What do you want ? ' the girl asked. 

" * Come, come ! ' the little thing chirruped, and 
hopped from branch to branch. The lass followed 
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it, and soon came to a juniper tree. There the 
little bird had its nest, but round one of the 
branches coiled a serpent, which had wound its 
way up amongst its foliage. 

" When the girl saw the snake she sought for 
and found the lopped off branch of a birch-tree, 
and killed the viper with it, though his eyes 
sparkled, and his tongue whizzed. And when 
she looked to see where it had fallen, she found 
that the serpent, the tree, and the bird had all 
vanished, and that she herself, instead, stood in 
front of a castle, from whence she heard the 
voice of the bird calling, " Come, come ! ' 

"It was now bright daylight when the girl 
entered the castle. A prince came to meet her, 
and told her it was he who had been the little 
bird with the radiant plumage, and that he had 
been liberated from his enchantment when she 
killed the serpent. The prince then took the 
girl by the hand, and ascended the tower of the 
castle with her, and they both looked out over the 
surrounding forest. Far away the girl could see 
the hut of her poor parents, and the prince 
pointed to it and said : — ' Would you not rather 
go home to your father and mother, than remain 
at the castle ? ' 

" ' Oh, no, no, I would far rather stay here where 
everything is so splendid,' said the lass, and looked 
around her smiling with delight. But all at 
once the prince was again transformed into a 
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bird, but this time into a black raven, and he 
flapped near her eyes with his large wings, 

" ' Those that do not love their parents are not 
worthy of me/ croaked the raven. 

" The little girl fell at the same moment down, 
far down, into the depths of the tower. 

"The next morning a woodcutter from the village 
found the little lass who had lost her way. She 
lay cradled on the lake, at the foot of the large 
mountain, but she was dead. She still clutched 
in her hand a branch of the juniper tree, which 
grew on the steep side of the cliff, and on which 
the blossoms still remained, though torn from the 
parent tree. 

'* It was the branch on which the resplendent 
bird had perched. 

" Yes, so it was .... The woodcutter carried 
home the dead girl, together with the blossoms, 
which followed her to her grave, for her mother 
wove a wreath of them, and twined it in her 
curls." 

" It was a pretty tale," said the little cow- 
tender, but still she trembled with fear, and 
nestled close to the lad. "Who taught you 
that > " 

" Our schoolmaster." 

'* What if we should lose our way } " 

" But then we would ask the prince to see us 
safe home to our parents." 

" Ay, that we would ! " 
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The shadows had now dwindled away, or crept 
into the fissures of the rocks, on whose hoary moss 
the sunbeams sported freely. The evanescent dew 
had already disappeared from flowers and grass, 
and everything told that the morning had fled. 
But the two children ran merrily about on the 
slopes of the mountain, themselves an allegory of 
joy*s short fairy tale in the spring-time of life. 
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1 which 
little Eve had had given her as a present by 
Aunt Angelique at Christmas, Little Eve felt 
very happy at the gift, but would have been still 
more so if the Christmas box had not been 
accompanied by an admonition that Eve was not 
to be allowed to play with the doll every day, for 
it was far too splendid and expensive for that. 
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The new doll was born in a common toy shop, 
but could vie in elegance with any Parisian doll. 
She had a waxen face, dark pencilled eyebrows, 
carmine-coloured lips, painted cheeks, and long 
false curls, made of auburn silk. She wore a satin 
dress, with point-lace, shoes with high heels, and 
a hat with pendant flowers, streaming ribbons, and 
waving white feathers. It was a doll that was 
worth something, I can tell you ! She was called 
•* Marguerite, " for she must boast of a French 
name, nothing else would do, and she quite ig- 
nored the fact that her name had arisen in this 
way, that the mother of the little girl had said, 
"My child, call your new doll Maggy, that's a nice 
homely name, and easy to remember." 

" Maggy and Marguerite is certainly the same 
name, but the latter suits better for an elegant 
lady," observed Aunt Angelique, who had been in 
Paris to be taught elegant and exquisite manners. 
Little Eve thought that her aunt was in the right, 
and therefore the new doll was called "Marguerite," 
that there might be a difference between her and 
the other doll, the one for the wear and tear of 
every day, and who simply was called Maiy Anne, 
and who had neither false hair nor silken dress, 
but only a china head and a print gown. 

Mary Anne had long been little Eve's favourite, 
but when Marguerite came into the house it was 
decided that Mary Anne should become the ser- 
vant of the new doll, and " make herself generally 
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useful," which meant that Marguerite should do 
nothing, and Mary Anne everything. 

And now I will tell you what happened to the 
two dolls one evening after little Eve had gone to 
bed, and everything was quiet in the house. 

Lady Marguerite had ordered Mary Anne to 
invite some nice gentlemen for a party which she 
intended to give that evening, for her ladyship 
desired to make some stylish acquaintances. She 
had instructed Mary Anne to give everybody a 
gentle hint that the motive was nothing less than 
a wish of becoming engaged, that is to say, if her 
ladyship should find anyone she should like to 
marry. 

The toy furniture, nicely polished and dusted, 
was arranged in a corner of the room, and every- 
thing was ready for the reception. There was a 
clatter of crockery and saucepans in the kitchen, for 
Mary Anne was busy making ready the delicacies 
for the " buffet," as her mistress was pleased to 
call the scanty but gaudy " spread." Marguerite 
herself lay on a couch reading Rosa Rosalinda, 
the newest novel out When the guests by-and- 
by began to assemble, Mary Anne had constantly 
to leave her ordinary occupation, and run to 
announce each fresh arrival, for Marguerite as 
yet knew none of them, whereas Mary Anne, 
on the contrary, was an old acquaintance of 
everybody. And there was no one who did not 
bestow a kind word or a friendly nod on her, 
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before they entered the drawing-room of her 
mistress. 

The guest who first arrived was the poker, 
or Helmet Brass, Esq., as he styled himself, 
because he wore a polished brass cover on his head 
and belonged to the fire-brigade, of which he was 
very proud, as well he might, rushing into the fire 
every day for the public good. He resided at 
Fire-Side Place. Lady Marguerite bade him wel- 
come, and requested him to sit down ; but he 
thanked her, and asked to be permitted to con- 
verse lying at the feet of her ladyship, as he was 
accustomed to that position when not in the fire. 

" I beg your pardon," said the second guest, 
entering at this moment, — it was the embroidered 
footstool, — "I am always at the ladies' feet, in fact, 
I kiss them in adoration every day, and therefore 
I am acknowledged as the ladies' favourite, and I 
hope to have the preference here." The third 
arrival was the nutcracker, a knotty old gentleman, 
who could crack a joke with anybody, and whose 
mouth was always agoing when once he began. 
The fourth was the hair-brush, — certainly only a 
hairdresser by trade,— but then he was inlaid with 
silver. Amongst others were the scissors, a wealthy 
manufacturer from Sheffield, highly polished in 
his way, but very sharp and cutting in his re- 
marks, always coming to the point at once; the 
flower vase, very handsome, but thin and easily 
hurt \ and finally, the pincushion, with a soft smooth 
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surface, but bristling with stings within. To the 
great annoyance of Marguerite the bookshelf sent 
word at the last minute that he was prevented 
from coming by his friend the wall, who would not 
allow him to leave, though he had tried hard to 
get away. 

" He thinks himself too high for our company," 
said the pincushion. All laughed at the pungent 
remark, and with that the general conversation 
was set agoing. Marguerite was all smiles, and 
the guests surpassed each other in saying that she 
was the most charming fashionable doll they had 
ever seen. ** He was indeed to be envied who 
gained her love ! " 

Suddenly some one rang the bell at the entrance. 
Mary Anne ran off to open the door, at which she 
found a well-known little fellow. It was an angel 
of silver, and in his right hand, which he held 
above his head, he carried a burning torch. At 
the sight of him Mary Anne turned flaming red, 
but did not move. 

" There is a party to night, because somebody 
is going to be engaged, I believe, — and I am not 
invited," — said the night lamp, for the mission of 
the little silver angel was to spread a soft light 
at night in the bedchamber. 

" I quite forgot to invite you," said Mary Anne, 
by way of excuse. 

" Rather confess that you did not want me here 
to-night, because you would like to marry me your- 
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self," the night lamp replied, and without being 
announced entered the drawing-room amongst the 
assembled company. 

" Ah, there comes the friend of enlightenment !" 
said the poker, by way of pleasantry. 

" Carrying the torch of truth ! " the scissors 
added in a rather cutting tone. 

'* No wonder that the light of the torch is so 
faint," said the nutcracker, trying to crack a joke. 

Marguerite bade the new comer welcome, and 
smiled on him, not so much because he was so fine- 
looking, as because he was real silver. 

The night lamp said nothing, but only placed 
himself in a corner, and allowed the light of his 
torch to fall upon all the other guests, and — ^would 
you have thought it } — there came a marvellous 
change in their talk. Everybody endeavoured 
as before to utter fine and elegant phrases, but 
when the light of the torch of truth lit upon them 
they were forced, against their will, to speak their 
innermost thoughts, and poor Marguerite was 
compelled to hear more plain spoken truths in a 
few moments than she had ever heard before 
during her whole life. 

'* I would sooner be in the fire night and day, 
and be heated, both glowing red and white, than 
be married to a doll of fashion, who can do no- 
thing but dress ! " Helmet Brass called out, and 
tried to look very stiff; but he was already as 
straight and tall as he could be. 
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" One who can't handle a needle shall never be- 
come my wife ! No, thank you, I shall look out 
for a clever and diligent little needlewoman," said 
the pincushion, 

" I have too much to do with false hair in my 
business, so I would rather be excused the honour 
of becoming Lady Marguerite's husband ; though 
I will seize the opportunity to recommend myself 
as her hair-dresser," said the hair-brush. 

" A pattern of domestic virtues is my beau ideal, 
but not a pattern for a doll's journal of fashion !" 
said the scissors, coming to the point at once. 

** She would tear love's fragrant roses from my 
embrace to deck her bonnet with," opined the 
flower-vase. 

" Heaven be thanked I am old and experienced 
enough not to be dazzled by external allurements 
without core or kernel," the nutcracker added. 

Marguerite fainted, and the night lamp called 
out for Mary Anne, who entered quite red in the 
face, carrying the dainties on a tray. 

" Take it away, for there will be no feasting, 
since no one is going to be engaged ! " Marguerite 
called out ; but the poker, leaning against the fire- 
place, said : " As to some one going to be engaged 
that can easily be arranged. For some time I 
have thought that good little Mary Anne would 
make an excellent housewife, and I swear, as 
true as my name is Helmet Brass, Esq., that if 
she does not object I will make her my wife.** 
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" A lower station in life would suit Mary Anne 
better," said the footstool. 

" She will have all roses, and no thorns, if she 
becomes mine," said the vase. 

" A tradesman and a maid-of-all-work suit each 
other best," the hair-brush remarked. 

All the guests vied with each other in praising 
the domestic virtues of the little housekeeper, so 
that poor Mary Anne became quite embarrassed. 
The night lamp stepped forth and declared his 
passion with : **My silver heart is at her disposal 
if she likes to accept of it." Mary Anne dropped 
the tray for very joy, and all the dainties rolled at 
her feet, and she ran straight to the bosom of the 
little silver angel, whom she had loved from the 
first moment she had seen him. And now began 
such a jollification and a regular ball in honour of 
the betrothal, and everybody danced with happy 
Mary Anne. Even Marguerite was asked to 
dance ; but though she wept and wished to be let 
alone, they insisted on her dancing, so she was 
obliged to do so. The hair-brush whirled about 
with her so that the false curls were flung on to 
the floor, and danced by themselves, the scissors 
cut such awful capers that he clipped her long 
train into shreds, and the footstool danced such 
nimble turnabouts with her that she dropped her 
high heels. With the trickling tears the rouge 
disappeared from her cheeks, and everybody as- 
sured her that it was a great improvement. Yes, 
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even the poker hinted to her that it was not at all 
impossible for her yet to become Mrs. Helmet 
Brass, if only she would follow the example set 
by Mary Anne, and become a homely and domes- 
ticated little doll, whom one could take pleasure 
in every day, which is always far better than only 
to shine upon grand occasions as a doll of fashion. 

When little Eve awoke the next morning she 
hastened to see how Marguerite was getting on. 
She looked quite haggard ! 

'* This comes from you having placed her on the 
flowerstand, the spray from the little spring-water 
last night has sprinkled on the fine doll, and quite 
spoiled her pretty face," said little Eve's mama ; 
but Eve thought of Marguerite's party which she 
had witnessed in her dreamy state, and asked her 
mother that the stylish doll might be allowed to 
become a daily companion of Mary Anne and 
herself. And little Eve from that day never 
called the doll Marguerite again, but Maggy, and 
she had to take her turn at the housekeeping every 
other week, alternating with Mary Anne ; " for she 
must be able to perform a housewife's duties when 
once she becomes Mrs. Helmet Brass," thought 
little Eve. 







/^NCE upon a time there lived a king whose 
^'^ realm was so large that it took several 
months to traverse it from one boundary to another. 
In the midst of the kingdom dwelt the king, 
with his only daughter. No one in the whole 
world would have been happier than this king, 
had his daughter not been such a sore trouble to 
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him. Perhaps it may be as well to tell you at 
once what it was that made him so miserable. 
The princess had a fault, one of the very worst 
faults that any one can have. 

Was she, then, very ugly ? Oh, dear no, she was 
as pretty and blithesome as a May day ; besides 
which, ugliness is not a fault, if only one has a 
pure heart But you see, this was what the prin- 
cess lacked, for ever since she was a little girl she 
had never been able to open her mouth without 
telling an untruth. And so you may easily under- 
stand why her father was so distressed. 

Close to the royal castle stood a smaller palace, 
which the king had built for the princess and her 
ladies-in-waiting. There his daughter lived in 
great loneliness, avoided by everybody on account 
of her always carrying falsehood on her lips. 
Only the king sometimes went to see her, but 
always returned from her palace feeling very 
downcast. The whole population shared in the 
king's grief, and they anticipated with dread the 
time when the king should die, and the princess 
inherit the realm, for only evil could befall a land 
whose monarch did not speak the truth. 

The king had issued several proclamations, that 
he would give his whole kingdom, and the princess 
for a bride, to any one who could prevail upon her 
to speak the truth. Hundreds of princes had 
announced themselves as suitors — for princes are 
always plentiful whenever there is a princess who 
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brings with her a kingdom as a dowry. But they 
all had to return disappointed, for no one was 
able to instil better thoughts into the mind of the 
princess. 

A little way off from the royal palace lived a 
poor widow with her son, who was a shepherd on 
the king's estate* His name was Peter, and he 
was the pride and joy of his mother, for he loved 
truth above everything. 

Peter returned home one evening with a thought- 
ful look, and before going to bed he said to his 
mother, " I am going to be a shepherd no longer, 
mother." 

" What are you going to do, then ? " 
" To-morrow I intend to go to the royal castle." 
" And what do you intend to do there } " 
^' I shall cure the princess, and obtain the whole 
kingdom as a reward," answered Peter, confident 
in himself. 

The next morning the old woman gave her son 
her blessing, and he started for the palace, When 
he had walked about half-way he came to a spring 
that rippled through the wood in which he then 
was, and he hastened to it to drink. He had 
never seen any water so clear before, and when he 
looked down in the well, he fancied he. saw a bright 
star at the bottom. He laid himself down to 
drink, and the more he drank the nearer he thought 
the star approached, and at last there rose out of 
the well a luminous apparition. 

I 2 
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" You have drunk out of the well of truth, and 
may therefore wish for something from me," said 
the radiant figure, and nodded kindly to Peter. 

" Then I wish that I may cure the princess ! " 
Peter exclaimed. 

" It will be a very difficult thing to do, but if 
you do as I tell you, perhaps you may succeed." 

*' What shall I have to do ? " 

" Fill your flask at the well, and then go to the 
royal castle. The very first time that you listen 
to the falsehoods of the princess, sprinkle three 
drops of water on her and say : ' May what you 
say really happen ! ' Three days afterwards you 
must again see her, and if she does not speak 
truth then, you must sprinkle six drops of water 
upon her, and say : ' May what you say really 
happen ! ' Six days after you must again seek 
her, and if then she does not speak the truth, she 
is irretrievably lost." 

The luminous apparition vanished in a moment, 
after which Peter filled his flask with water, and 
continued his journey. It was late in the evening 
when he arrived at the royal abode, and knocked 
at the gate. 

" Who IS there } " asked the king. 

" Some one who comes to cure the princess," 
answered Peter, unhesitatingly* 

'* Then you will have to wait until daylight, that 
I may see who you are before I admit you,*' the 
king answered ; and Peter was compelled to make 
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.his bed for a night on the moss in the park. But 
at peep of day the king himself came and ^opened 
the gate ; for though very little hope was left, still 
he was anxious to see any one who professed that 
he could teach the princess to ispeak the truth. 
When he saw Peter he frowned, and said : " How 
can you expect to succeed where hundreds of 
princes have failed ? " 

" Pray, Sire, let me try ! " implored Peter. 

"Well, there is nothing to prevent that," the 
king replied, and brought Peter into the castle, 
where he was treated to a splendid breakfast. The 
king agreed that whatever happened he should be 
permitted to speak to the princess on three different 
occasions, the second time three days after the 
first, and the third six days after that. 

When evening came the princess was brought 
up to the royal castle to meet Peter. She came 
quite alone, and with a scornful smile on her face 
entered the hall, where Peter stood, in his coarse 
homespun garments, bowing to her. 

Then the king spoke, and said : " Here, 
daughter, you behold a new suitor. What do you 
say to him ? " 

" That he is the most gorgeous knight I ever 
beheld, and is dressed in golden apparel, with a 
glittering crown on his head. I could not, for the 
world, wish for any one better than he ! " said the 
princess, and laughed till the echoes rang through 
the hall. 
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The king's brow darkened, and he gave a look 
at Peter, who only replied with a nod to the king, 
as much as to say : " All right, I hear." 

"And if I wish you to accept him for your 
husband, what should you say ? " the king asked. 

" I should say, that he would think the matter 
twice over before he came to fetch me, for two 
roaring lions guard my palace-gate, and a large 
eagle is perched above the portal. But if my 
voracious sentinels do not frighten my bold suitor 
away, he is sure to take to his heels, when he finds 
that I am an old witch, and ride away every night 
on a broomstick," said the princess, and laughed 
again. 

" Can you not speak one word of truth," asked 
Peter. 

" Yes, I can ; and to prove it, I warn my father 
that you have come here on purpose to kill him, 
and place yourself on his throne." 

The king turned pale at this accusation, but 
Peter took three drops of water and sprinkled 
them on to the princess, saying : " May what you 
say really happen, before we meet again in three 
days." The king immediately commanded that 
Peter should be thrown into the dungeon of the 
prison tower, and the princess laughed when the 
guards dragged him away. But when afterwards 
she returned home, she nearly swooned with fear, 
for at the gate stood two of her falsehoods verified : 
the two roaring lions. She wanted to turn back 
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and run away, but she was met by a knight attired 
in golden apparel, and with a glittering crown on 
his head, and the knight had Peter's truthful eyes. 
He motioned her with his hand towards the 
portal, and the princess felt the blood curdle in 
her veins, when she passed the two ferocious 
animals, who clutched at her garments. But she 
became even more frightened when she saw that 
an eagle really sat above her door, flapping his 
wings. She wanted to turn back again, but she 
beheld the knight's admonishing hand, and she 
rushed in shrieking aloud with fear, for the eagle 
thrust at her with his beak as she passed. When 
she came in, she happened to glance at herself in a 
mirror, and found that her beautiful face had be- 
come fearfully changed. She saw that she had 
been transformed into a horrible old witch, and 
quick as lightning she was seated astride a broom- 
stick, and off she darted through the window into 
the dark night, as she heard the voice of the knight 
sayings 

'' She, the equal of a witch in lies, 
Soon to the abode of darkneti hies I ** 

The princess rode helter-skelter through the 
darkness, in company with the north wind. They 
passed together over deep moaning forests, and 
roaring seas, and the further she rode, the more 
icy cold she became, for the north wind penetrated 
her garments with his cutting lashes, and scourged 
her mercilessly. Everywhere she fancied that she 
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saw her father lying in the agony of death, and 
that it was Peter who had killed him. The cold 
perspiration of ang^uish gathered in huge drops 
upon her brow, and froze into sharp icicles, hanging 
from her eyelashes. She tried to call for help, but 
every sound dissolved itself into a mist, which 
wrapped itself around her, and penetrated to the 
very marrow of her bones. Suddenly she found 
herself whizzed round by a whirlwind, which 
danced frantically round and round with her, until 
she had been turned into a lump of ice, and as 
such fell down into an abyss, to which there was 
no bottom. She was falling for a long long time 
through the darkness of night ; but when the first 
ray of light broke, she awoke in her chamber, and 
all her ladies-in-waiting stood around her. 

The princess was in great distress during the 
whole of the following day, but did not tell anyone 
the cause. Towards evening she asked her maidens 
if they had heard any rumour about the stranger, 
and when they told her that Peter was sentenced 
to death, tears gathered in her eyes, and she 
hastened away to seek her father, intending to 
confess her falsehood to him. But she had scarcely 
started before repentance forsook her, and she 
wanted to turn back, when, behold! there were 
two grim wild beasts prowling about the gate 
again. 

At the same moment the fair knight came 
forth, and slew the lions with his sword. 
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"To reward you, I will chase the eagle also 
from your door," said the knight, and accordingly 
did so. 

She looked with astonishment at her rescuer. 
He stretched forth his hand, and said : " I thank 
you, because you shed tears for my sake." 

The princess grew angry at these words, and 
called out : " I shed tears for your sake ! Indeed, I 
have done no such thing ! But I shall laugh when I 
see you suffer death, to punish you, because you 
have tormented me so." 

At this moment the princess saw in a mirror 
that she had turned into an ugly old witch again. 

" She, the equal of a witch, in lies, 
Soon to the abode of darkness hies ! *' 

And the princess flew out through the window, 
to whirl round the whole night with the icy north 
wind. 

The following day she was still more disconsolate. 
Towards evening she asked one of her maidens 
about the stranger, and when she told her that he 
was condemned to death, she burst into tears, and 
hastened away to confess her sin to the king. But 
when she reached the grand staircase she stopped, 
hesitating, and after a while turned back. Then 
the golden-clad knight appeared again, and the 
expression of his countenance was milder than 
before. He accompanied the princess to her home, 
and said : " I thank you most gratefully, because 
you wept for me ! " 
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The princess felt that her blood boiled within 
her ; but the reproachful look of the knight cooled 
her anger, and thawed her heart, so that the tears 
trickled down her cheeks. The north-wind had to 
whirl alone by himself the following night, for re- 
pentance had saved the princess from her agonizing 
nocturnal journey. 

When the third day arrived, Peter was fetched 
from the tower again to speak with the princess, and 
when she was brought to the hall everybody was 
astonished to see how pale and altered she looked. 

" What have you to say regarding your suitor 
to day } " asked the king. 

" I acknowledge that he is innocent of the crime 
of which I accused him, and that he is my best 
friend," the princess answered. 

Peter smiled gratefully at these words ; but the 
king said : " Now every one can bear me witness 
that you are speaking an untruth^ for never in 
your whole life have you been able to gain a friend ; 
this lie only makes me feel more inclined to believe 
what you have said of him before, and he will 
therefore be delivered to the executioner six days 
hence." 

The princess sank on her knees before her 
father, weeping bitterly, and implored him to 
pardon Peter ; but the king remained implacable, 
and said : " How can he be your best friend, when 
you have never seen or spoken to him before ? " 

"I have often spoken to him," the princess 
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called out in anguish ; and to save Peter she began 
eagerly to recount how at night she had sat out- 
side his prison, and talked with him, through the 
iron-barred window, and that during those three 
nights she had learned to value him as her best 
friend. 

But Peter sprinkled six drops of water on the 
princess, and said: "You must not depart from 
truth, even in the hour of despair. May what you 
isay really happen before we meet here again in 
six days I " 

Then Peter was taken back to the dungeon by 
the warders; but the princess returned to her 
abode, and wept such bitter tears that grass and 
flowers withered where they trickled down in her 
lonesome path. 

When night came, and all was still around the 
princess, her heart fretted so that sleep quite for- 
sook her eyes. Her thoughts reverted incessantly 
to the innocent prisoner, who soon would suffer 
death for her sake. At last she could no longer 
resist the yearning she felt, and she stole gently 
away, past her sleeping lady attendants, past the 
sentinels in the court-yard, and down to the prison 
tower. Then she stretched her white arms between 
the closely placed and sharp-edged iron bars, and 
with folded hands implored the forgiveness of the 
prisoner for all the evil she had caused him. Peter 
took her hands in his, and spoke words of consola- 
tion, and thus they sat hand in hand till the morn- 
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ing davmed, when the princess hastened back to 
her apartments. 

The princess came every night, and seated lier- 
self outside the window of the tower, to listen \o 
her dear friend's teachings of how truth -sustains 
us in the trials of life. When at last the sixth .day 
arrived, and the princess met Peter in the royal 
hall, she stayed her tears, and went meekly forth 
to the king and said : '^ I have caused you much 
sorrow, dear father, but I trust you will believe tne 
when I say that he who has taught me to love 
truth is dearer to me than all else in the world." 

The king looked stern, and there was an anxious 
and solemn silence, after which he said to his 
daughter: **Have you anything more to add 
before the accused is led forth to death?" 

*' I beseech you to allow me to die with him." 
The king's countenance brightened when he heard 
these words, and he said joyously : " I only wanted 
to test you to the last, and now I am convinced 
that you speak the language of truth 1 " 

He folded his daughter and her dear friend to 
his heart, and blessed them both, after which a 
wedding took place at the castle, and a wedding 
that was more than a nine days' wonder, and 
became the staple fairy-tale of everybody's recol- 
lections. 




^t §0g fo^o kmt nhiau)f to 



TJIS name was Andrew, and he was only a 
farm servant to a poor peasant The master 
himself was a very kind man, but poor as a 
church mouse, and that, you know, is very poor 
indeed, for of all mice the church mouse is always 
the poorest, because (the mice say) the verger and 
the beadle take good care to secure the best per- 
quisites for themselves. 
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When Andrew was in his twentieth year he sat 
one evening in the peasant's hut, eating his meal 
of porridge, together with his master, the good- 
man gaffer, and the gammer herself, and their 
daughter Maggy. When he had had his fill, he 
laid the spoon aside, and said : " Now, gaffer, you 
must prepare to get yourself another labouring- 
man, for I mean to set out on a journey." 

The old man was quite grieved to hear this 
news, and took it much to heart, and the gammer 
began crying, and so did Maggy, for Andrew had 
been like a son of the family, and was beloved by 
everybody. But neither tears nor prayers could 
prevail upon him to remain with his master, for he 
was bent upon seeking his fortune, and when he 
had found that, then, he said, he would return. 

It was an early summer that year, and one fine 
morning Andrew, with his bundle on his stick, 
came and bade farewell to the peasant family, that 
had gathered on the door-step, shedding bitter 
tears at leave-taking ; but the most bitter of all 
were those that trickled down Maggy's rosy 
cheeks. 

" I wish you all possible success in life," said 
goodman gaffer. 

"I hope you will soon find your fortune," 
sobbed the kindly gammer. Maggy said nothing. 
She only stretched forth her hands after the friend 
of her childhood, and when he disappeared behind 
the copse she went into the hut and prayed to 
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God that Andrew might soon find the fortune he 
sought. 

** The bird on his wing 
Finds everything 
That he eagerly seeks. 
If far you will roam, 
From your peasant home, 
Fortune will kiss your cheeks." 

So Andrew sang as he wended his way along. 
When he had wandered all day, he thought it time 
to be looking out for shelter for the night ; but no 
hut was to be seen anywhere on the lonely road. 
Just as the gloaming began, he got sight of an old 
hag, who was sitting on the side of a ditch. 

** Good evening, old lady ! " Andrew said. 

The old hag nodded, and said: "Where are 
you off to r 

" I have started to seek my fortune." 

" That is as I would have it, lad, Help me to 
get up, and I will show you the road." 

Andrew did as the old hag requested him, and 
once on her feet, she limped away so briskly that 
he was compelled to run to keep pace with her. 
They turned off the high road on to a footpath, 
and at last they set off into the depths of the 
forest. 

" Is this the right way, old lady .?" Andrew 
asked. 

" We have arrived now," said the old hag, and 
knocked with her crutch on the ground, which 
broke open, yawning till it became a big gate. 
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Within there shone a bright glimmer so intense 
that Andrew had to shade his eyes with his hands. 
•'Where are we?" Andrew asked, and turned 
round to the old hag ; but she had vanished, and 
in her place stood a fair maiden, attired in rose- 
coloured garments, and with a wreath of flowers 
on her head. 

. « You are standing on the threshold of one of 
fortune's mansions, and if you will take me by the 
hand I will bring you inside," said the beautiful 
apparition, and stretched forth her hand. 

Andrew took her by the hand, but he nearly let 
it drop, for it felt like that of a bloodless waxen 
figure. They accompanied each other into the 
glittering hall. Andrew was all eyes and ears, for 
wherever he looked he beheld ethereal beings 
floating in the air; and bewitching music and 
joyous laughter rung from all sides. When 
Andrew after a little had got accustomed to the 
glare, he turned to his companion and said : " Who 
are you, beautiful maiden V^ 

*' I am one of the daughters of fortune, and if 
you will serve me faithfully a whole year, I will 
on the first day of the second year become your 
own for ever." 

Andrew thought it a fine proposal. He had 
never even hoped for such good luck, so he 

immediately acquiesced. 

asked"^ "^^^^ """'^ ^ ^"^ ^"^ ^^"^^ y^^ ^" ^^ 
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"You have only to dance with those that 
dance, sing with those that sing, and laugh with 
those that laugh, take everything you fancy, and 
enjoy every pleasure that is offered to you." 

" With all my heart ! oh, I am ready to do all 
that!" Andrew exclaimed, and he had scarcely 
said it, when a throng of smiling phantoms 
surrounded him, and carried him off in a whirling 
dance. 

'* I have now really found fortune !" Andrew 
exulted, and he spent his whole day intoxicated 
with enjoyment He was enticed by a thousand 
charming allurements, here and there and every- 
where, and he refrained from nothing that gave 
him pleasure. But one day he found that he had 
surfeited himself with his constant enjoyment, and 
as he emptied the sparkling goblet he noticed in 
the dregs an acid and disagreeable taste. He 
looked inquiringly around. The smiling faces were 
the same, the voices rung as merrily as ever, and 
he hearkened particularly to the burden of the 
song: 

**0, of the sparkling wine of life's enjojrment 
Drink, for only bitter taste the last few drops." 

From that day Andrew could no longer believe 
in the reality of the splendour and luxury that 
surrounded him. Day by day he perceived more 
clearly that everything was hollow and empty below 
the gaudy surface. The fruits on the trees were 

K 
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only glittering shells^ without even a core, and the 
smiling faces nothing but painted masks which hid 
the grim grinning skulls of death. All the enjoy- 
ments which before had enchanted and intoxi- 
cated him now became loathsome to his taste. 
The roseate shimmer vanished, and when the 
daughter of fortune, on the first day of the second 
year, came to him and offered her hand to her 
servant, he thrust it from him, and cried aloud : 
** I will away, far away from here !" 

" Fool ! " she said, and tore off the smiling mask, 
displaying the empty sockets of her eye-balls. 
All at once dark night surrounded him, and he 
fell insensible to the ground, while all the sur- 
roundings crumbled to dust. 

When Andrew awoke he found himself seated 
on the grass in the forest with his bundle beside 
him. He felt as if his heart had been eased of a 
heavy weight when he again beheld the tall pines, 
and the green moss, the flowers of the forest, and 
above the fragrant scene, the vaulting blue expanse 
of heaven. He was wan and weary, but when he 
beheld the beauty of surrounding nature, new 
life, as it were, coursed through his veins, and he 
smiled when he heard the merry twitter of the 
birds, and he nodded to them, as to old acquaint- 
ances. He drew a deep breath of relief, and 
continued his wanderings. 

He began to feel tired towards evening, and be- 
thought himself of getting a lodging for the night, 
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but no hut was to be seen. Just as the twilight 
set in, he discovered an old woman seated on the 
side of a dyke. 

" Good evening, mother," said Andrew. 

The old woman nodded, and then asked him : 
** Where are you off to ?" 

" I am seeking my fortune 1" 

'' I am pleased to hear that, my lad. Help me 
to get up, and I will show you the road." 

Andrew did as the old woman requested him, 
and off they went, as fast as he could run, straight 
into the forest. 

" Is this the right way, mother ?" asked Andrew. 

"We have arrived now," said the old woman, 
and struck with her crutch against the side of the 
mountain, which immediately disclosed a portal. 
Everything inside shone brightly, as if it were all 
burnished gold, and the glitter was so intense that 
Andrew was compelled at first to screen his eyes 
with his hand. 

" Where are we ?" Andrew asked, and turned to 
the old woman ; but she had vanished, and in her 
place stood a winsome girl, attired in golden 
apparel and with a golden crown on her head. 

" You stand on the threshold of one of fortune's 
mansions, and if you give me your hand I will 
take you inside," said the beauteous figure, and 
stretched forth her hand. 

Andrew took it, but he nearly let go his hold 
again, for the hand was as cold and hard as the 

K 2 
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glittering ore in the mountain. They accompanied 
each other into the glittering hall. Andrew felt 
astounded and enraptured as he beheld these un- 
told riches. The walls of the hall were of purest 
gold, and the floor of embossed silver. From the 
ceiling radiated a light, caused by precious stones, 
so cunningly arranged in clusters that they formed 
flaming g^ant lustres. When after a while Andrew 
had collected himself a little, he asked; ''Who 
are you beautiful maiden ? " 

'' I am one of the daughters of fortune, and if 
you will serve me faithfully for a year, on the first 
day of the second year I will become your own 
for ever." 

Andrew looked at the bright treasures, and 
thought the proposal an excellent one. He had 
never hoped for such great fortune ; so he 
answered " Yes," immediately. 

" But what must I do to serve you ?" he asked. 

" You must, without either stopping to rest or 
sleep, hew and gather the golden ore which is to 
be found in the mountain, on the other side of the 
hall, because before the end of the year you must 
accumulate so much that it will suflice for a throne 
for you to sit on, here by my side. But you must 
work night and day, and allow nothing to retard 
your labour, for if you wish to succeed you must 
love this gold above everything else, ay, more than 
your heart and soul." 

Andrew shrunk back for a moment, but then he 
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thought to himself that he had started in quest of 
his fortune, so he answered : '' Well, I will give it a 
trial, anyhow I '^ 

He had scarcely said this, before in the twinkling 
of an eye, he was transported far into the gold- 
mines, on the other side of the hall. A hatchet 
lay at his feet, and the gold glittered in the rocky 
walls* He picked up the hatchet and commenced 
work, For some time he worked briskly, but one 
day it happened that with his hatchet he dis- 
lodged a golden ingot, so large and bright that he 
could look into it as in a mirror. At the first 
glance he did not believe it was himself he beheld, 
he had altered so much. The fresh ruddy colour 
of his cheeks had grown pale and dusky, and his 
tyt% leered and expressed caution and distrust. 
He remained for a long while looking with 
sorrow at his changed countenance ; but when 
suddenly he heard the steps of fortune's daughter 
re-echoing as she passed through the hall, he 
remembered the condition of their compact, and 
raised his hatchet and splintered the shining 
ingot. 

He wrought again eagerly for some time, but on 
the last day of the year he unexpectedly disclosed 
with his hatchet a golden nugget so large and 
bright, that looking at himself in it he could see 
into his very soul. He believed at first that it was 
not his own soul he beheld ; but when he found that 
this was the case, he felt a sensation of horror 
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thrill through the very marrow of his bones, for 
his soul was now only one cold blank waste, while 
the glowing eyes of greed glared in the darkness. 

" This is not the fortune I seek ! " Andrew 
exclaimed, and flung the hatchet with the power of 
despair against the partition of the hall. Every- 
thing around him fell in with a tremendous crash, 
and he himself sank to the ground insensible. 

When he awoke he found himself seated on a 
turf in the forest, with his bundle beside him. He 
smiled with joy when he saw the wild brier, with 
its pale pink blossoms, and when he felt the frag- 
rance of the elfin-grass from the birchen copse. 
Faint and exhausted he certainly was, but with every 
new breath he took he felt himself invigorated, 
and he was soon able to rise and continue his 
wandering. 

Towards evening he needed rest, and he thought 
of procuring a shelter, but no hut was to be seen. 
Just as the gloaming began, he saw an old woman, 
seated on the side of a dyke. 

" Good evening, mother ! " said Andrew to 
her. 

" Good evening, my own good lad," sounded a 
well-known voice, and lo ! it was his mother her- 
self. 

" Is that you, mother .?*' 

" Who else should it be ? Do you return now 
and bring fortune with you ?" 

" Not yet, mother, dear, but I mean to have a 
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trial once more ; but now I am in want of a shelter 
where to rest to-night." 

*' Well, then, let us go home, my truant lad." 

Andrew looked around him, and found to his 
great surprise that he was not far from his old 
home. 

" Have I really not been further ?" 

" How am I to know ?" his mother answered. 

The cabin could scarcely hold them, so great 
was the general joy when they returned home. 
Maggie flung herself round the neck of her foster- 
trother, the father capered about for very joy, and 
the good housewife spread the table with the best 
cheer she had. When the good things for the wel- 
come treat were demolished, the father said : 
" Well, let us now hear something about the great 
fortune you have found." 

"I have still to go in quest of it," Andrew 
replied, '* and to-morrow I mean to start on my 
tramp anew." 

Tears gathered in Maggie's eyes when she 
heard this, and her anxious look at Andrew evoked 
strange feelings in his breast. But no one said a 
word, except Maggie, who read aloud the evening 
prayer before they all retired to rest. 

When the sun rose the next morning Andrew 
was ready to start : but as he was about to cross the 
threshold, everything around him appeared so 
wondrously beautiful, and endeared to him from 
childhood, that he wished to tarry some time longer 
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in the home of his youth. And when Maggie 
stretched both her hands towards him, and looked 
lovingly into his eyes, he called out : " I will serve 
for you one year, if on the first day of the second 
year you will become my own for ever !" 

Both Maggie and her parents thought this a 
good proposal, and Andrew began at once to work 
away at husbandry. Never before had he been so 
active, and never before had he been so jolly, and 
every day that passed he increased in activity and 
mirth. On the first day of the second year 
Andrew brought Maggie to the church as his 
bride. And when on the wedding jaunt thither 
he sat by her side in the car, and listened to the 
strains from the violins of the merry peasants 
accompanying them, he looked into her eyes, and 
whispered : " What a fool I was to go abroad to 
seek fortune, when she was waiting for me at 
home ! " 

" Well, well, Andrew dear ; but so it happens to 
everybody. We must have our trials and hard- 
ships in this world, to make us discover at last 
that true fortune is alone to be found in the home 
of our own hearts." 




^t frangt f mI. 



" "yWIT I twit I " twittered the sparrows as they 
sat in the gutter of the roof that sloped 
towards the back yard. It was a chilly day in 
April, the snow still remained in the yard, and the 
sun bad not shown himself to the little sparrows 
for many a long day. 
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A little daylight, however, penetrated into the 
darkest comer of the yard, where some orange- 
peel was lying. When one of the sparrows saw 
the golden rind he twittered loudly — "Now I 
know why the sun doesn't shine any more ! " 

" Then you know more than we do," said the 
others, and crowded around him who knew so 
much. 

"The sun has been split into little pieces. 
Look ! yonder in the corner lies a bit of the 
golden ball." 

The whole flock immediately left the ridge of 
the roof, and the winged chatterers had soon all 
gathered round the orange-peeL 

" I wonder if it is hot ? " said one of them. 

'* It isn't even lukewarm/' observed another, and 
pecked with his beak at the rind. 

But when the orange-peel came in contact with 
the bird's beak, it also obtained power to express 
itself, and whispered softly — " I am from the land 
of the sun, but here I am so frozen with cold that 
I can scarcely utter a word. Help me to get away 
from here, and I will tell you my adventures." 

The sparrows were eager to hear a tale from the 
land of the sun ; so the biggest of them took the 
orange-peel in his beak, and flew with his shiny 
burden to a snug place under the tiles where there 
was no snow. All the other little feathered friends 
followed as fast as they could, and the orange-peel 
began its story. 
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" Far away in the South, on the shores of that 
dark-blue sea of marvellous beauty, the Mediter- 
i^anean, lies the land of the sun. They call it 
Andalusia ; and there I was born. O, that I were 
there again with my parent ! The home of my 
childhood in that sunny land was a large garden, 
where grew many kinds of trees, and gorgeous 
flowers aired themselves on grassy plots, or draped 
themselves into beautiful garlands, supporting 
brilliant clusters of blossoms between the trees. 
My mother was a tall tree, dressed in evergreen 
foliage. We were many children that hung scat- 
tered on her different branches, and shortly before 
I was torn away from them there budded into 
existence several thousands of white, sisterly little 
blossoms, that opened their petals and perfumed 
the whole garden with their fragrant breath. These 
redolent little ones were as yet unconscious of their 
origin and their destiny ; but all we that hung a 
golden offspring between the dark leaves had grown 
to know that the sun was our father, and that 
we had inherited our bright appearance from 
him." 

" Didn't I tell you that here we have a bit of 
the sun ? " said the knowing little sparrow, but was 
soon hushed down so that the orange-peel could 
continue its story. 

"The gardens were full of delightful enjoy- 
ments, for there were several splashing fountains 
that related fanciful fairy-tales ; but the most 
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beautiful legend of all was one that we heard from 
the ruins of an old castle which stood, reverend 
with hoary age, in. the midst of the gardens, 
the nearest neighbour to my mother. Thick 
ivy clustered on the mighty walls, and wild rock- 
doves nestled in the turrets. When the sun was 
high in the heavens, and the mountains, covered 
with eternal snow, shone in the distance like 
pyramids of silver — then we listened to the lively 
stories — ^sparkling in their everlasting freshness — 
of the dashing spring-water, all about the snowy 
monarch of the Sierra Nevada and his subjects, 
soaring on their white wings among the mountain- 
tops ; but when night came with golden stars 
flaming on high, then it became the turn of the 
ruins of the old castle to tell their legend. O, how 
well I remember it ! 

" ' Many hundred years ago ' — so the old ruin 
always began, in a tone that scarcely could be dis- 
tinguished from the moanings of the night wind 
— 'Many hundred years ago a rich and mighty 
prince, a scion of the Moors, dwelled in my halls. 
His name was Abdul Hassan, and that of his 
beauteous daughter Zoraida. She was more lovely 
than any star in the heavens, and the fame of 
her beauty resounded far and wide, aye, even into 
the land of the Christians, whence one day a 
knight with a host of war-like retainers arrived 
to lay siege to the castle. But Hassan rode out 
with his men to encounter the foe, and after a 
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hard battle was fought, returned with Alonso, the 
young knight, as his prisoner. 

"'The knight had to pay the penalty of his 
foolhardiness in one of my gloomiest dungeons ; 
but still he kept a stout heart, and he was often 
heard to sing his Christian songs, which from the 
depth of my tower reached the garden where 
Zoraida wandered dreamily amongst the myrtle 
groves. The pure yearning tones made their way to 
her heart, so that at last she could no longer resist 
the longing she felt to see, and speak to, Alonso. 
She succeeded in persuading the custodian, and 
the two young people frequently met afterwards 
without Hassan knowing anything about it. But 
suddenly one day all was discovered, and at the 
command of Hassan, Alonso was put to death in 
his prison. And it was decided that Zoraida 
should become the bride of a Moorish prince ; but 
the very day the nuptials were to take place 
another Christian legion came and stormed the 
castle.' 

" Here the ruins of the old castle always made 
a pause in the story, as if it were to recall all 
the gloomy memories from that day of horror and 
woe. And it always moaned, and piteous sighs 
rustled through the clustering ivy, before the story 
was resumed. 

" ' Fire and sword raged for three days around 
me. Hassan and all his people were slain, and on 
the evening of the third day all the Christian war- 
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riors, preceded by monks chanting Latin hymns, 
entered through my castle gates. The Christians 
knew that Zoraida still remained within, and they 
had decided to force the Moorish princess, as a 
nun, to become the bride of Christ, or to die a 
death of torture. But the victors had scarcely 
entered the castle before a suffocating smoke 
drove them back. The flames twisted themselves 
like hissing serpents around the richly carved 
cedar rafters of the ceilings, and the gorgeous 
interior of the old castle was soon nothing but one 
raging mass of Are, which consumed one of the 
last strongholds of the Moorish power in glorious 
Andalusia. When at last the Christians were able 
to penetrate into the smouldering ruins, it was only 
to find Zoraida lying dead on the grave in which 
Alonso was interred in the depth of my tower.' 

" The ruins of the old castle told their l^end 
over and over again every night ; and sometimes 
when the moon shone brightly upon the scene, we 
thought we could hear the voice of Alonso from 
his vaulted tomb. Every leaf in the whole garden 
trembled with emotion, and big tears were to be 
seen the following morning in the petals of the 
flowers. 

"One day in spring a stranger entered our 
garden. He led the gardener's little daughter by 
the hand, and her father accompanied them up on 
the terraces, and in amongst the ruins. When at 
last they were about to leave the garden, the 
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stranger stopped, and said to the child — ' Far up 
in the North I have a little girl of your age. 
Would you send her one of your golden fruits ? * 

" The gardener's daughter said she would like 
to, and the stranger took her in his arms and 
lifted her up towards me. She folded me in her 
little hand, and I felt suddenly a sharp pang as 
I was ruthlessly torn from the embrace of my 
mother, where hitherto I had enjoyed a happy life. 

" Many dark days awaited me. I did not know 
exactly where I was, but I understood that I was 
going far away in the world. When at last I was 
brought to light again, it was once more two little 
hands that folded me, and a beam of light and 
love welcomed me from a sweet little pair of 
child's eyes. I had still a few happy hours to live, 
for the little girl kissed me with her warm lips, 
talked to me as if I was a companion, pressed me 
to her heart, and danced with me for very joy. 
But this happiness was the last flicker of my 
setting sun. I was soon torn asunder: the piteous 
remnant you here view is all that remains of the 
beauteous orange which once lived in the Anda- 
lusian garden on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean." 

All was quiet for a while amongst the listening 
sparrows, and the sympathetic little creatures were 
deeply touched. 

" But perhaps this was your mission," at length 
chirped one of the sparrows by way of consolation. 
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"Well, may-be; and so I also have thought," 
muttered the orange-peel with a suppressed sigh. 
'' My mission was to spread gladness around me, 
and that I have done." 

" Perhaps you will succeed in doing that again," 
said the shrewd little sparrow. "We will all 
flutter from one window to another in the town, 
and chirp your story to all the little ones that will 
listen. And if they understand us, why, then, 
even your last thoughts will spread joy in their 
little world." 

Now evening had set in, and the sparrows went 
to sleep. But they dreamt the whole night that 
they flew about in the orange-groves of the South, 
where the sun shone brightly from an azure sky. 
And when they awoke the following morning a 
sunbeam really peeped in between the tiles, and 
said — " I come to greet you from Spring, that is 
trying as fast as he can to follow me." And the 
little sparrows joined in their morning hymn of 
gladsome praise, after which they all flew abroad 
to chirp outside the children's windows what they 
had learned of the story of the orange-peel. 




ret Sntlors. 



TN a city in the far North, there were three 
brothers, so different from each other in body 
and soul, that no one could ^er have thought 
that they were even distantly related to each 
other. Jonas, the eldest, was his father's favourite, 
for the lad was prudent and cautious, and never 
ran on a fool's errand, like Jonathan, nor was he 
like Jack, who was neither one thing, nor another. 
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The youngest, Jonathan, was his mother's 
favourite, for he was always lively, not such a 
drone as Jonas. The second was Jack, who was 
nobody's favourite, and neither of his parents 
thought he would ever get on in the world. 

One day the news reached them, that the 
princess, who had inherited the crown from her 
father, was desirous of having some one to assist 
her in ruling her subjects, and that consequently 
she had decided upon marrying. Anybody might 
be a suitor, prince or peasant, it did not matter, 
provided he was a prudent and sensible youth, 
who at the same time must be of a vigorous mind, 
and capable of ruling his own passions, for these 
two qualifications were thought necessary for one 
who would have to rule over the subjects of the 
great kingdom. Jonas, Jack, and Jonathan, all 
made up their minds to become suitors, for no one 
could tell, whether any one of them might not be 
destined to become the fortunate one. 

The father gave Jonas a large bag of money for 
his journey, and the mother crammed Jonathan's 
wallet with dainty things, but Jack got neither 
money nor victuals, for his father said he was not 
prudent enough to handle money, and his mother 
Avas of opinion, that he needed no provisions, for 
as soon as he was fairly started from home, he 
would find out that the best thing for him to do 
would be to turn back again. 

There was only one path which led from the 
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cabin, so that all the three brothers had to leave 
by the same way, and in order not to be in each 
other's way, it wa§ agreed that Jonas should leave 
first, at daybreak ; Jonathan, with his staff, was to 
wend his way when the sun was high in the 
heavens, and Jack was to leave home when the 
sun set behind the copse in the west. At the first 
cock-crow in the morn Jonas bade farewell to all 
and started off. He stopped when he had gone a 
short distance, and said to himself: — "Nobody 
knows what folks one might meet in the forest. 
If I meet a robber he will be sure to take my 
money from me, so I think the most prudent thing 
I can do, is to dig a hole and hide it here at the 
foot of the hillock." And he secreted all his cash, 
and thrust down a large branch of a pine-tree as 
^ landmark, after which he continued his way. 

After he had walked awhile he met a dwarf, 
who carried a satin coat, trimmed with silver, and 
suitable for a bridegroom. 

"A satin dress is better than one of coarse 
homespun stuff," said the dwarf. 

" How much do you want for it } " Jonas 
asked. 

"Ten of your big silver coins, and I will give 
you my services into the bargain." 

" It is a good offer, and I will think of it," Jonas 
answered, but could not decide whether he should 
buy the splendid garment or not. Nine times he 
turned back to fetch his money, but still he could 

L 2 
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not make up his mind, and when he turned back 
for the tenth time, and irresolutely looked behind 
him, both the dwarf and the gorgeous coat had 
disappeared. 

** It was stupid of me not to decide, while he 
still remained," Jonas muttered, and continued 
his journey. 

When he had gone a little further, he met 
another dwarf, who carried a sword of burnished 
steel, with the hilt of silver. 

•* A sword is better than a staff," said the dwarf. 

" And how much do you want for the sword ? " 
Jonas inquired. 

" Ten large silver coins, and I will serve you into 
the bargain for nothing." 

" It is a good offer, and I will think of it," Jonas 
said, and began to consider which would be the 
best to do, continue his journey, or turn back for 
his money, and buy the splendid sword. Nine 
times was he on his way back, v/ithout being able 
to decide, and when he turned back for the tenth 
time, and irresolutely looked behind him, both the 
dwarf and the sword had disappeared. 

" They will never give a fellow time enough to 
consider," said Jonas angrily, and continued his 
journey. 

Shortly afterwards he met a dwarf, who held a 
black horse by the bridle. 

"Tis better to ride than to walk," said the 
dwarf. 
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" How much do you want for the horse ? " Jonas 
asked. 

" Ten large silver coins, and I will serve you for 
nothing into the bargain." 

" I will think of it," said Jonas, but did not 
quite know whether to continue his journey on 
foot, or to return and dig for his money. Nine 
times did he start on his way again, but always 
turned back, for he had never seen such a fine 
horse, and ten silver coins was not too dear, but 
still he could not decide, and when he turned back 
for the tenth time, and he was musing upon 
whether he had not better return home to get his 
father's advice, lol both horse and dwarf had 
suddenly disappeared, and he had nothing but his 
own hobby-horse of indecision to trot along upon, 
so away he went mightily annoyed that everything 
slipped through his fingers. 

After he had continued his wanderings for a 
whole day and night, he arrived next morning at 
the gates of the castle, where the sentinels were 
arrayed in burnished coats of mail, with plumes 
waving in their helmets. Tired and covered with 
the dust of the road, Jonas stopped a short dis- 
tance from the gate, and said to himself : " What 
shall I say to the princess when I have been 
admitted > Well, I will think of it." 

And he seated himself to muse upon what to 
say, or not to say, but he soon dropped off to 
sleep. 
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Jonathan left home when the sun was high in 
the heavens. It was a sultry sky, and when he 
bad walked some distance, the wallet with victuals 
began to feel very heavy. 

" I will hang the wallet here, till the heat of the 
day is past," said Jonathan, and flung the pro- 
vision-sack across a large branch of a pine-tree, 
which was stuck at the foot of a hillock, after 
which he continued his journey. After a while he 
encountered a dwarf, who carried a velvet gar- 
ment, embroidered with gold, suitable for a bride- 
groom. 

"A velvet dress is better than one of coarse 
homespun stuff," said the dwarf. 

" You are right ! " Jonathan called out, and 
snatched the velvet dress from him. 

" You are a smart fellow," said the dwarf. 

" You may be sure of that ; only wait a few 
moments, and I will give you my greasy old 
clothes in exchange." 

•'You may have need of them yourself, one 
day," said the dwarf, and disappeared. 

Jonathan dressed himself in the nuptial gar- 
ment, and threw his own old clothes into a 
rivulet, which ran along the road. 

A little further on he again met a dwarf, who 
carried a sword of burnished steel, with a hilt of 
gold. 

"A sword IS better than a staff," said the 
dwarf. 
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" You are right I " Jonathan said, and snatched 
the sword. 

** You are a smart fellow," said the dwarf. 

" You may be sure of that. There is a weapon 
which will suit you better ! " Jonathan answered, 
and threw his staff to the dwarf, but the pigmy 
vanished in a moment. 

When he had continued his way for awhile, he 
met another dwarf, who held a piebald courser by 
the bridle. 

*'Tis better to ride than to walk," said the 
dwarf. 

" Right you are ! " said Jonathan, and vaulted 
into the saddle. 

"You are a smart fellow ! " said the dwarf. 

*'You are right there, but now show me the 
nearest road to the castle," Jonathan answered. 

'*The colt knows the way," the dwarf replied, 
and disappeared at the same moment. 

The courser dashed along like a storm-wind, 
and Jonathan could not manage him. But instead 
of keeping to the road, the animal rushed into 
the brushwood, where the twigs scratched Jona- 
than's face, and tore his splendid coat into shreds, 
which hung in tatters all around him, whilst his 
body was severely bruised. 

" If I don't kill the horse, the horse will kill 
me ! " thought Jonathan, in despair, and drew the 
sword from its scabbard, and plunged it into the 
neck of the horse. And the beast fell, just where 
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the forest ended, so near the castle that one could 
plainly discern the gates, and the silver armour of 
the sentinels, which glimmered in the moonlight. 
Jonathan was thrown off into a marsh, and there 
he lay, for a while, stunned. When he regained 
consciousness, and rose to take his sword, both 
sword and horse had disappeared, without leaving 
a vestige behind. 

Jonathan felt the pangs of hunger, and suffered 
from a parching thirst, and he wanted to refresh 
himself with the dainty things with which his 
mother had crammed his wallet, but he remem- 
bered now for the first time, that the sack hung 
across a pine-tree branch, not far from his 
home. 

" I shall soon manage to get something to eat 
and drink at the castle," he thought, and proceeded 
to knock at the gate. 

"Who are you?" asked one of the sentinels, 
posted outside. 

" I am a knight, though my garments are torn," 
Jonathan answered. 

" You are a footpad, and ought to be placed in 
the dungeon-tower," the guard replied, and lowered 
his halberd. 

" I will make you pay the penalty of death, for 
those words!" Jonathan replied angrily, and 
snatched the halberd from the sentinel, and 
pierced him with it. But then all the other 
guardsmen came running to the spot, and chained 
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Jonathan hand and footi and threw him into the 
deepest dungeon. 

When the sun set behind the copse in the west, 
Jack began his wanderings. When he had walked 
awhile, he suddenly thought that he had no stick 
to walk with. He looked round and saw a thick 
branch of a pine-tree, which had been thrust into 
the ground. 

"That's the very thing I want," said Jack, 
gladly, and became still gladder when he saw the 
provision-sack, that hung across the branch. 
When he took it from the ground, he heard a 
chink as of silver, and he was not slow to see 
what it was. He discovered that it was a large 
leathern pouch, filled with silver coins, hidden in 
the earth, and when he now proceeded on his way, 
he possessed both provisions and money for his 
journey. 

When he had walked awhile he met a dwarf, 
who carried a scarlet garment, adorned with pearls 
and precious stones. 

" A pearly vesture is better than one of coarse 
homespun stuff," said the dwarf. 

"The value of a man's apparel, depends tipon 
the heart that beats beneath," Jack answered, and 
wanted to proceed on his way. But the dwarf 
smiled, and said : — '^ You speak as becomes a true 
man, and therefore I will make you a present of 
the pearly garments, besides which I will serve you 
for nothing." 
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"If evef 1 get the chance and the means to 
reward you well, I will do so," said Jack, and 
attired himself in the scarlet dress, but he gave 
the dwarf his russet jerkin to carry, for "nothing 
ought to be thrown away," he said. 

A little further on he met another dwarf, who 
carried a sword of burnished steel, with a golden 
hilt sparkling with rubies. 

" A sword is better than a wanderer's staff," said 
the dwarf. 

" That depends upon whether it is used in the 
cause of Right and Justice," Jack said, and wanted 
to proceed further. But the dwarf smiled, and 
said : — " You speak as behoves a true man, and I 
will therefore make you a present of the sword, 
besides which, I will serve you for nothing." 

"If ever I get the chance and the means to 
reward you well, I will do so," said Jack, and gave 
the staff to the dwarf to carry, for " nothing ought 
to be thrown away," he said. 

After awhile, Jack met another dwarf, who led 
a milkwhite courser by the bridle. 

"'Tis better to ride than to walk," said the 
dwarf. 

" Not unless the rider is bold, and can manage 
his steed as he likes," said Jack, and wanted to 
proceed on his way. But the dwarf smiled, and 
said : — ^" You speak as behoves a true man, I will 
therefore make you a present of the horse ; besides 
which I will serve you for nothing." 
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"If ever I get the chance and the means to 
reward you well, I will do so," said Jack, and gave 
the provision-wallet to his third pigmy retainer 
to carry, after which he mounted the milkwhite 
courser, and rode with his retinue to the castle, 
where they arrived the following day, when the 
sun was high in the heavens. 

When the sentinels beheld the scarlet-clad 
horseman, they all came forth, and one of them 
shouted in a loud voice : — " Who is that approach- 
ing ? " 

"A peasant attired in the garb of a prince," 
answered Jack, 

"You are a footpad, and ought to be placed 
in the dungeon-tower," said one of the sentinels, 
and lowered his halberd. 

" It is useless for you to try and prevent my 
entrance, though I shall not endeavour to force it 
with my sword," said Jack, and stayed his steed. 

The sentinel raised his halberd again, and the 
gates of the castle were opened wide. 

Jack was just on the point of riding through 
the gate, when his eye chanced to light upon 
Jonas, who was sitting near the portal, asleep. 

Jack did not recognize his brother, but thought 
it was some beggar, and took forth the leathern- 
pouch, and threw it direct into the lap of the 
sleeping man, after which he rode through the 
gateway. Arrived into the courtyard, he heard 
moanings proceed from the grating of one of the 
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tower eyelets, and he immediately reined in his 
horse. 

**Who is it, that is moaning, yonder?" he 
asked. 

" 'Tis only a footpad, who has killed one of our 
comrades, and he is confined there without clothes 
and food and drink, and he shivers with cold, for 
it is very chilly down in the dungeon." 

** Give him my russet clothes* to dress himself in, 
and the wallet with victuals to still his hunger, and 
give him my thick fir-tree branch to make himself 
a bit of fire with," said Jack, and though the warders 
murmured, still they dared not disobey the scarlet- 
clad knight. 

In the throne-chamber itself sat the princess, 
attired in regal robes, to receive her suitors, who 
arrived daily from all parts of the realm, but as 
yet no one had succeeded in going through the 
first ordeal, so that no one had yet been admitted 
into the throne-chamber. The emissaries of the 
princess, night and day scoured the roads that led 
to the castle, and whenever they met a youth, they 
tested him. If it was proved that he was un- 
worthy, he never reached the goal, and was not 
allowed to come into the august presence of the 
princess. 

^ When Jack came to the throne-room, he found 
the door closed, but he knocked boldly. 

"Whom do you seek?" a voice asked from 
within. 
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" I seek the princess/' Jack answered, and the 
doors were thrown wide open. He was astounded 
for a moment by the dazzling splendour he beheld. 
On each side of the stately hall were seated the 
councillors, courtiers, and ladies-in-waiting, and 
far away, under a canopy, the princess herself. 
She was attired in purple and gold, and the crown 
on her head glimmered like a chaplet of twinkling 
stars ; but Jack soon saw nothing but the smiling 
countenance of the royal mistress herself, her head 
gracefully inclining towards him, and bidding him 
welcome. 

" You have a right to ask for three favours to be 
bestowed upon you, granted by our gracious lady," 
said one of the councillors, rising and bowing to 
Jack. 

" Then, noble princess," Jack replied, " I request 
that you will send people to seek for my two 
brothers, who started to come here before me, but 
they have very likely lost their way in the forest, 
since I have not met them." 

At a sign from the princess, a servant stepped 
before the throne and said : — " One of his brothers 
is still sitting hesitating outside the castle gate." 

" That must be my oldest brother Jonas ! " said 
Jack, and added : " provide him with gold and 
chattels, and allow him to depart home, where he 
is dearly beloved by his father." 

At a sign from the princess another servant 
stepped before the throne and said : — " One of his 
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brothers killed the sentinel, and he is therefore 
just now being brought out to suffer death, outside 
the castle-gate/' 

" It must be my youngest brother, Jonathan ! '* 
Jack replied, and knelt before the throne. "O 
give him a free pardon, and allow him to return 
to our mother, by whom he is dearly beloved." 

The princess then rose and said : — <* You 
could have wished for everything, and yet you 
have asked nothing for yourself. You are 
worthy to govern my realm, and I will myself 
reward you with my hand and heart." 

The princess took the star-twinkling crown 
from her own head, and placed it on Jack's brow, 
after which she kissed him, so that all assembled 
might witness it. And then the wedding took 
place at once, for everything was already pre- 
pared. Jonas and Jonathan were also invited to 
be of the wedding party, and witness Jack's 
fortune ; after which, they returned to their father 
and mother laden with presents. 

"Just like Jonas," said the mother, "always 
hesitating till it becomes too late ! " 

"And Jonathan is far too clever and smart, 
always spoiling everything for himself!" the 
father muttered. 

But how Jack could obtain the princess and 
become king over the whole realm, the old folks 
never could make outt 
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T~\ARK and dismal was the corner of the out- 
house where lived a family of mice ; but they 
did not think so, for they had all been born there, 
so they thought it the best place in the world. 

None of the mice had ever been further into 
the world than the railings of the enclosure. 
Nor was it necessary for them to look far away 
for their food, for there were always some 
scraps and crumbs thrown into the back-yard. 
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Certainly it did sometimes happen that the living 
was a little scant, particularly when the family 
increased ; but they were contented with their lot, 
and then one can always be in a cheery mood, 
even if a feast is never to be thought of. 

One evening a strange mouse came swiftly steal- 
ing along the enclosure, and peered into the hole 
where the mice family lived. 

'* Come in ! " the governor mouse called out, for 
he was hospitable, and was pleased when any one 
came a visiting. *' You are heartily welcome ! " 
the mouse mamma said, and coiled her long tail 
gracefully by way of curtsey. 

All the wee mice ranged themselves in one row, 
and nodded, but said not a word — for little mice 
are taught to keep silent when big ones talk. 

The strange mouse was an acquaintance of the 
family, so she was invited to supper. 

The housewife mouse brought in a couple of 
apple cores, some soaked French beans, and a dish 
of potatoe-peelings. 

"A most delicious repast," said the visitor 
mouse ; but did not taste anything ; " For," she said, 
" I have now for two successive nights dreamt of 
bacon-rind and cheese-parings, and then, forsooth, 
one becomes so dainty." The reason was that the 
stranger mouse had a son who had sailed beyond 
the seas, and she had just received news from him. 

" Some interesting news to be got ? " said the 
governor mouse. 
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"Perhaps adventures with a cat?" said the 
housewife mouse, and pursed her nose from sheer 
inquisitiveness. 

" Oh, let us hear ! let us hear !" all the wee mice 
cried in chorus, for now it was impossible to keep 
quiet any longer. 

The stranger mouse told them that her son lived 
in the Utopia of all rats and mice, where everyone 
easily obtained a cheese to dwell in, and where 
every other mouse was so wealthy that they had 
ten meals of fat bacon every day, and yet had 
sufficient to gnaw at during the night. Look, 
now! that was something different to potatoer 
peelings ! 

" How happy any one must be that can get off 
to that country!" sighed the youngest of the mice; 
but then the governor mouse grew angry, and 
said — "We know what we have got here, but 
know not what may happen there ! " And after 
that no one dared to squeak anything further 
about it. 

Howbeit, the whole mouse family dreamt the 
following night about all the splendid things the 
stranger mouse had described, and the mouse 
mamma could not hold her tongue at dinner-time, 
but said — " If we were in Utopia we might, per- 
haps, enjoy both one thing and another, which we 
now have to look for." 

The governor-mouse tried to look angry, and 
gnashed his teeth; but he did not succeed very 

M 
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well, for somehow he licked his lips as he thought 
of the fat bacon. 

The next evening when the stranger mouse 
came a visiting she had decided upon journeying to 
Utopia, and asked if the whole mouse family 
would not accompany her. 

The little ones were ready at once, and the 
big ones were not difficult to persuade. They 
had no luggage to trouble themselves with, and 
no chattels to dispose of, so they all followed 
the stranger mouse at once when she returned 
along the railing enclosure. Certainly some little 
regret was felt at leaving the old shed ; but 
the thought of a bright future soon dispelled 
all regret. 

They stole away through a small aperture, 
and came first to a meadow, and then to a 
large wood, where they had to remain during 
the night. 

"Tuwhitt, tuwhitt!" cried the owl; and the 
travellers trembled with fear, lest the awful bird 
should discover them and devour them. 

But when the sun rose they were all in good 
spirits, and continued their journey. On the 
second day they arrived at the shore of a great 
sea, and there lay a large piece of bark with space 
enough for all of them. They looked anxiously at 
the vast expanse of water, but no one wanted to 
appear frightened, so they all embarked. Every- 
one had as an allowance a dry crust of bread, hard 
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as stone — for the more stony it was the longer it 
would last. 

Slowly their bark floated further and further 
on the main ; but a gale arose during the night, 
and then there was misery and squeaking on 
board the baric No one could stand the rolling 
of the sea, and when all were suffering there 
was no assistance to be had of one another. 
The bark was tossed up and down by the 
billows, and sometimes they were quite drenched 
by the foaming spray. Everyone was in agony 
and anguish. 

" What business had we to come ! " sighed one. 

" I would gladly forsake bacon for ever, if only 
I was at home again I " another cried out. 

" This is worse than dodging the cat ! " ex- 
claimed a youngster mouse. 

There were dreadful bewailings and no consola- 
tion, and they could not even eat on account of 
the rolling sea ; so they had all their breadcrusts 
untouched when at last they were tossed on the 
shore of Utopia. 

The son of the stranger mouse was waiting 
on the beach to receive the emigrants, and he 
brought them at once to his dwelling, which was 
a splendid large storehouse many stories high. 
There the new arrivals had to make the best of it 
they could. 

Very short time sufficed for the emigrants to 
recruit themselves, and when they now looked 
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around they felt well pleased ; for the new 
country was possessed of such abundant supplies 
as they had never even dreamt of. Everywhere 
towered piles of large boxes, which all contained 
the most palatable bacon, and cheeses were accu- 
mulated into mountains. And what a delicious 
odour ! The air was heavy with greasy vapour, 
so that the new-comers fancied they might live 
alone on the mere smell. But there was some- 
thing which made them look upon all these 
dainties with regret, and made them feel shivery- 
shaky with a constant fever of fear. For it must 
be told that in the storehouse lived thousands 
of pampered rats, which glared with malignant 
eyes at the intruders, and showed them their 
teeth. 

The strangers wandered about for several days 
without daring to partake of anything ; and when 
at last hunger compelled them to taste one of the 
cheeses, they were immediately assaulted by half- 
a-dozen native rats, and the battle ended with 
both the mice-parents lying dead on the scene of 
strife. 

Great was the grief of the young ones ; but as 
matters now stood they could do nothing but dig 
a grave under the floor of the storehouse for their 
father and mother, after which they all assisted to 
gnaw the names of the slaughtered ones into the 
boards of the floor, and then they left the bacon 
stores. 
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Where now to go they did not know ; but after 
having wandered about the whole night, when 
morning came they stole into a house to hide 
themselves. After a little search they soon found 
the larder, where they had additional demonstra- 
tion that they had arrived in the land of plenty ; 
for from the ceiling hung several smoked hams, 
and a firkin filled with butter stood on the floor. 
But the most extraordinary thing was that it 
seemed as if invited guests were expected to 
a feast, for all around the walls were placed 
buttered pieces of bread, which, glowed in the 
dark, so that the guests could more easily find 
them. 

" Here we may feast in peace and quiet," said 
the mice, and began eating, all except the young- 
est one, who mourned her parents so bitterly that 
she had lost her appetite. When they had eaten 
all the pieces of bread and butter, they all went 
to sleep, but never woke again, for they had all 
been poisoned. When the youngest little mouse 
the next morning saw all her dead brothers 
and sisters, she became horror-stricken, and ran 
as fast as she could out of the larder into the 
street. But there a rat-terrier got hold of her 
immediately. 

" Squeak, squeak I " cried the mouse. 

"What is it you are trying to say?" the 
terrier asked, and pitched the mouse high up 
in the air. 
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" I think of what my father said at home : 
' We know what we have got here, but not what 
may happen to us abroad/ " answered the mouse, 
and thought of all their happy days at home in 
the old shed. But when she descended from her 
aerial and last journey, the terrier snatched her 
in his expectant mouth, and there was an end 
of her. 



THE END. 
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